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THE MARBLES OF CARRARA. 


By OP. 


Thy mighty, rugged bosom, lying warm 
Beneath the rays of Italy’s hot sun, 
Has held imprisoned long in deathless calm 


Immortal beauty waiting to be won. 


How like the fairy tale of childhood’s hour, 
Wherein the Princess, cast in beauty’s mould, 
In dreamless sleep imposed by magic pow’r 


Awaits the quickening touch of lover bold, 


Her white round limbs, though cold as chiselled stone, 
Blush pink with coursing blood e’en as we gaze. 


The parting lips, the trembling lids atone 


For all that death-like trance through wasted days. 


And so, Carrara, in thy bosom lie, 
Asleep and tarrying for the master hand, 
Such forms of beauty that our mortal eye 


Must deem them wrought by some magician’s hand. 


In each rude block of unshaped marble hewn 
From out thy side some wizard’s spell conceals 
A mystery of loveliness—a rune 


Of art and poesy each scar reveals. 


For soon or late the master’s eye discerns 
The hidden form within the pallid stone ; 
And soon or late the hand of genius spurns 


The spell that holds the Princess from her throne. 
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CARRARA. 


THE MARBLE QUARRIES OF 
CARRARA. 


ARRARA, situated on the Bay of 
Genoa, near Spezia, although a 
town whose name is a household 

word as the centre of the famous Italian 
marble industry, is not as a rule in- 
cluded in the category of the ubiquitous 
tourist, probably on account of its 
slight deviation from the beaten track, 
but nevertheless it is amply blessed 
with the rugged beauties of nature 
which will more than repay a 
visit to this interesting town. There 
was a medizval city of Luni, the seat 
of a bishop, to whom Carrara, the 
mountain town, first mentioned in the 
tenth century, belonged. Luni shared 
the fate of its classic predecessor, and 
was early deserted through malaria and 
Saracen inroads, and its name only 
survives in the Lunigiana, as the district 
is called. With the decay of the Roman 
Empire the quarries ceased to be 
worked, and though Theodoric, the Os- 
trogoth, and the Carlovingian and early 
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German Emperors made some attempts 
to revive the industry, it was not until 
the Pisans, in the eleventh century, 
began the construction of their Duomo 
and other buildings, that the marble 
works of Carrara received the impulse 
which has lasted until the present day. 

By continuous express travelling, it 
can be reached from London in about 
thirty-eight hours. After leaving 
Spezia, with its beautiful gulf on the 
right, the traveller passes through a 
succession of tunnels until Avenza is 
reached, where the eye embraces an 
excellent view of Carraru and_ the 
quarries, the ground rising gradually 
from that point. Cradled in a cleft of 
the picturesque Apuan Alps, on each 
side rise rich green hills, where vines 
and olives are cultivated in luxuriant 
abundance, whilst behind tower the 
lofty grey marble mountains in vivid 
contrast, their slopes broken here and 
there with white gashes, like glaciers, 
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from which they pour forth their 
treasure. The town itself does not offer 
to the globe-trotter much attraction in 
the way of monuments. Perhaps the 
most interesting is the Duomo, 
which was commenced so far back as 
the third century and finished towards 
the thirteenth. It has a_ beautiful 
facade, the lower part being in the 
Lombardo style, and the upper part 
consisting of mixed Byzantine, Lom- 
bardo and Gothic, with a magnificent 
rose window of exceptionally fine work- 
manship. The Campanile, 110 feet in 
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represents a certain famous Genoan 
sailor of the sixteenth century, one 
Andrea Doria. The sculptor has repre- 
sented him in the guise of Neptune on 
two dolphins emitting water, the monu- 
ment at present being utilised as a 
public fountain. Another place of in- 
terest is the Academy of Art, where the 
youth of Carrara is taught sculpture 
and architecture. Here there are a few 
Roman relics which have been found in 
the district, together with a fine collec- 
tion of works by modern artists of the 
town. 


THE LIZZATURA METHOD OF PASSING MARBLE BLOCKS DOWN THE STEEP 
GRADES. 


height, was built as far as the second 
window in the year 254 A.p., by Rotolo 
and Alemanno, nephews of Pope Lucio 
1., being completed in the thirteenth 
century by one of the first of the Mala- 
spinas, a family, historians relate, who 
were for many centuries Princes of 
Carrara. In the Piazza del Duomo can 
be seen an antique unfinished statue 
which, tradition has it, was for many 
years incorrectly supposed to be the 
work of Michael Angelo, but was ulti- 
mately discovered to have been exe- 
cuted by Baccio Bandinelli, a pupil. It 


Most interesting of all, however, is a 
visit to the actual quarries themselves, 


marvellously instructive and almost 
beggaring description. Carrara is at 
the point to which five valleys converge. 
The quarries are situated along these. 
Undoubtedly the richest of these valleys 
is the ‘‘ Canale di Torano,”’ for here 
there are perhaps the largest and most 
lucrative quarries, and also that part 
which was most extensively worked by 
the ancient Romans. Along this valley 
there are quarries of almost every 
quality of marble found in the district, 
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METHOD OF 


from statuary of the purest white to the 
marble. the 
oldest quarry in this canal, according to 


ordinary grey Perhaps 
ancient Latin records, is Polvaccio; as 
from here there was quarried the marble 
for the famous column of Trajan 
(112 A.D.), now preserved in the Forum 
at Rome; the arches of Titus and 
Severus; the famous discarded block 
into which Michael Angelo shaped his 
immortal ‘‘ David ’’; the marble for the 
tomb of Lorenzo and Giuliano de 
Medici, also by Michael Angelo, which 
is to be seen in the family chapel at 
Florence; and last, but not least, and 
interesting to Englishmen, the 
large block of 400 cubic feet, without 
the slightest mark, with which the 
famous Canova executed the colossal 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. 

As the stranger walks along he is 
amazed and awed at the grandeur of 
the scene, and finally, when reaching 
Ravaccione, he begins to understand 
why Carrara is famous. This is the 
end of the valley and lies at the foot of 
one of the highest peaks, called the 
‘* Sagro,’’ 5,830 feet high. On one 
side we look down the entire valley with 
a distant view of the Mediterranean, 


most 


BRAKING THE OX LOADS. 


and on the other three slopes, rise quarry 
after quarry, until one almost wonders 
how it is possible to bring the huge 
blocks down to the road. The air is 
filled with the sounds of unceasing 
work, the ring of the hammers upon 
the metallic stone keeps up a continual 
accompaniment to the monotonous chant 
of the workmen as they lever the huge 
blocks on to the cars. High up the 
mountain side a horn sends forth its 
warning three or four times, and 
then comes the crash of the blast. 
Should the visitor desire to see every- 
thing, he must ascend to one of the 
highest quarries and there see for him- 
self how the marble is quarried. During 
recent years great improvements have 
been made in the method of doing this. 
Though in many quarries the old system 
of drilling and blasting is still used, 
in the more modern quarries, the 
steel wire saw has been introduced. 
This is an ingenious device for cutting 
the blocks from the face of the quarry 
with a steel wire, which is worked by 
electricity. The block required to be 
cut out is well bared, and a hole 


drilled vertically from top to bottom 
at the back, and another drilled hori- 
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zontally from the front to intersect it 
at the bottom. Then a steel 
passed through the hole and _ over 
pulleys, which work on a worm, the 
frames of which are portable and can 
be fixed at any point. The wire, which 
is endless, can be seen passing under 
the bottom pulley on the left, which is 
slowly rising through the block and 
over the pulley on the extreme right. 
Thus the wire is continually forced up- 
wards until the block is cut through. 
Blocks are generally squared in the 
quarries after which they are lowered to 
the railway or to the road at the foot 
of the mountain. 
as ‘‘ lizzatura,”’ 


wire is 


This process is known 
and is very dangerous 
and characteristic. The blocks are fixed 
and securely bound on two long wooden 
runners and harnessed with two or three 
thick hempen ropes. They then 
allowed to slide very slowly down a 
special road, which 
steep. Every few down these 
slopes there are thick stakes driven into 
the mountain and the are 
twisted around them, thus forming a 
kind of brake, one rope always being 
free, so that when one is getting to the 
end of its tether, the other is ready fixed 
on to a stake lower down, and so on 


are 


is usually very 


vards 


side, ropes 


THE BEACH AT THE MARINA. IT IS 


OF ALL 
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one after the other. To aid the descent, 
short wooden sleepers, well greased, are 
placed at regular intervals in front of 
the sledge, which passes over them, and 
as they come out at the back they are 
passed to the front to be placed under 
again. This naturally involves great 
danger to the workman, who is prepar- 
ing the road in front. Were the men 
at the back to lose control of the ropes 
the chance of those in front escaping 
would be remote. However, the strength 
of these ropes may be judged from the 
fact that it requires seven men to carry 
one up to the quarry again. When the 
blocks arrive at the bottom they are 
loaded on to railway wagons or ox carts 
to be taken to the sawmills or to the 
marina, as the case may be. The latter 
mode of transport is very interesting ; 
the oxen are magnificent animals of a 
dull grey some of them with 
horns nearly a yard long. Generally, 
thev in the district of Siena 
and are very powerful. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see a huge car, loaded with 
a block of about thirty or forty tons, 
being drawn by a team of twenty of 
these beautiful beasts. As may be 
imagined, the roads are very bad, and 
the drivers, who are of the lowest class 


colour, 


are bred 


STREWN WITH BLOCKS OF MARBLE 
SIZES. 
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of labourers, are far from humane, 
using a long stick, in the end of which 
there is fixed a nail about half-an-inch 
long, which they use as a goad. How- 
ever, I am glad to say, there is an in- 
spector of the Society for the Protection 
of Animals in the town, who as far as 
possible prevents any unnecessary 
cruelty. 

The Marmifera, or marble railway, is 
the latest means of transport, and more 
extensively used. It was completed in 
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carried in one wagon is forty tons. The 
sawmills are mostly worked by water- 
power, but there are some driven by 
electricity. Hand sawing is now prac- 
ticed far less extensively. Generally the 
men employed on this work are old 
quarrymen, who are now unfit for the 
arduous work in the quarries. They 
seem to work like automatic machines, 
from morning to night pushing the 
heavy saw backwards and forwards, 
and considering that a block takes about 


VIEW OF RAVACCIONE. 


May, 1890, and comprises in all its 
branches about ten miles, extending 
from the principal quarries to the sea. 
The construction of this railway was a 
most difficult piece of engineering, and 
occupied upwards of ten _ years. 
There are about fourteen tunnels, 
the longest of which is _ about 
4,000 feet, connecting the valleys of 
Fantiscritti and Ravaccione. Driven in 
a straight line, it is possible to stand 
at one end and see another person 
standing at the other. The steepest 
grade of the railway is sixty in 1,000 
feet, and the largest block that can be 


seven or eight days to finish, 
monotony of it can be imagined. 
The studios of Carrara number about 
two hundred, and the majority of them 
are well worth a visit. In one we find 
the sculptors working on those beautiful 
figures and busts which are the speciality 
of Parisian artists, in another they are 
busy on larger statues and monuments ; 
here is found a beautiful church altar 
in the course of construction, and so 
on, until we get to the smaller studios, 
where the ordinary headstones and 
crosses are made. Carrara not having 
a harbour, it is necessary to send the 


the 
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material to Leghorn, whence it is 
shipped to almost every part of the 
world. At The Marina the beach is one 
vast deposit: for about half-a-mile 
nothing can be seen but blocks and 
slabs of marble. There are three piers 
for loading on to the small craft, which 
carry the marble to Leghorn for tran- 
shipment. 

In other parts of Italy, in the 
provinces of Siena and Grosseto, the 
marbles found are unrivalled for their 
beauty and their singularly bright 
colours and varied tints. To take only 
the principal quarries, there are the 
‘‘ old yellow’’ and the ‘‘ Broccatello ”’ 
of the well-known quarries of Mont- 
arrenti; the red marbles of Gerfalco and 
Montieri; the veined and yellow marbles 
of Gallena and Meletro; the ‘‘ Persich- 
ino ’’ of Caldana; the marbles of Porzia 
and Castelnuovo, near Montalcino; the 
black marbles of Montieri and the 
greenish black of Vallerano; the Tre- 
quanda red; and, last but not least, the 
Broccatello red lately discovered near 
Ravi. 

Many of the columns, altars and 
floors of the Tuscan cathedrals, which 


are the admiration of the world, were 
made with these marbles. 

The Montarrenti marbles enjoy a 
world-wide reputation and have a ready 
sale both in Europe and America, prices 
varying from 140 to 230 lire per ton, 
according to the size of the blocks. 

Efforts are now being made to pro- 
mote a larger exportation of the other 
marbles, and a great development has 
lately taken place in the working and 
sale of the yellow marbles, the demand 
for which is daily increasing abroad. 

The Broccatello quarries discovered 
at Ravi some years ago are remarkable 
for their extent, and for the rich quality 
as well as the hardness and compact- 
ness of the marble found there, which 
is of a bright ruby colour. The deposits 
of marble have the advantage of being 
covered only by a thin layer of earth 
and of being accessible by a good road 
of three hundred metres, which con- 
nects them with the provincial highway 
at a point of seven kiloms. from the 
Gavarrano station. These quarries also 
contain both grey and red marbles of 
various shades. Black marble is also 
abundant in the district. 





MY AUGUST DOUBLE. 


By H. T. WEBSTER WORRELL. 


ROM the moment he entered the 
tube carriage at Charing Cross I 
was conscious of an abnormal 

interest in him. For a few moments I 

was quite unable to account for the fact, 

but it swiftly dawned upon me that the 
reason lay in the fact that he and I were 
extraordinarily alike. 

Yes, he had the same plain, strongly 
marked features as myself, the same 
deep-set greenish-grey eyes, the same 
heavy overhanging brows, the same 
prominent nose, and straight obstinate 
mouth (my friends call me pig-headed), 
the same thin, grey-tinged hair, the 
same evidences of early baldness over 
the forehead. Our heights and builds 
were similar, and when he spoke I 
started, for, save for the faintest pos- 
sible trace of foreign accent, it was as 
though I were listening to my own 
voice. In short, he was my double; we 
should have been taken for twin brothers 
anywhere. 

The remarkable likeness that so 
deeply impressed me seemed to create 
an even deeper impression in him. He 
sat down directly opposite me, and the 
train had scarcely left the station before 
I detected unmistakable signs of agita- 
tion. It was a somewhat slack hour, 
and the seats on either side of both of 
us were vacant. Within a minute he 
was addressing me. 

‘* Pardon me, sir, for speaking’’ he 
said, leaning forward a little, ‘‘ but I 
was so struck by the extraordinary like- 
ness between us that I venture to ad- 
vance it as an adequate excuse for the 
liberty.”” He paused a moment, and 
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then continued, ‘‘ May I ask whether 
have the 
1 smiled. 


observed mutual 


peculiarity ? ”’ 


you same 
‘“*T noticed it 

tered,’’ I replied. 

pronounced.”’ 


immediately 
‘“It is really 


you en- 


very 


He regarded me steadily; it seemed 
as though he were deliberating whether 
or not to say something he had in his 
mind. Then suddenly he appeared to 
decide to do so—that I was not likely 
to take offence. 

‘* Whether or chance 
blance is a sufficient excuse to warrant 
the suggestion, it must be for you to 
judge,’’ he observed, ‘‘ but if you have 
a little time to spare, I should very 
much like the pleasure of a short con- 
versation with you.’’ 


not a resem- 


I am by no means habitually ready 


to énter into conversation with stran- 
gers, but this was an occasion on which 
I felt no disinclination whatever to do 
so. In fact, it was with feelings of 
quite the reverse character that I very 
readily consented to his suggestion. 

‘** The pleasure will be equally mine,’’ 
I replied. 

‘Then, if agreeable to you, let us 
alight at Victoria and take some re- 
freshment together.”’ 

I assented, and we passed the few 
minutes until Victoria was reached in 
casual conversation, in the course of 
which I decided that my new acquaint- 
ance was a man of no mean intellectual 
power, deeply read and widely travelled. 

We alighted at Victoria and ad- 
journed to an hotel lounge near by. 
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He chose a seat where there was little 
likelihood of our being overheard. 

‘* 1 take it,’’ he said, when the hock 
had been brought, and we had raised 
our glasses to each other, ‘‘ that you 
are a man of honour—that if I express 
a wish that what I say should reach no 
other treat it with the 
confidence on which I shall implicitly 
rely? ”’ 

7 That is so,”” I 


’ 


ears, vou will 


assented. ‘* My 


“HE AND I WERE EXTRAORDINARILY 


word is, as the old proverb goes, my 


bond. I rule, of a reticent 
nature, so even if you expressed no wish 
to the contrary it is unlikely I should 
repeat our conversation. As it is, you 
have my promise that our talk will be 
absolutely confidential.”’ 

‘I thank you,’’ he said with a 
courtly inclination of his head that told, 
trivial 1s was the action, of perfect 


breeding. Then he produced a gold 


am, aS a 
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finished case and handed me a card. I 
immediately produced my own case, 
and we scrutinised the respective bits 
of pasteboard. 

I started, and, turning, stared hard 
at my companion. For the name I read 
and that 
Otto of 


was ‘**‘ Baron von Vertrauen,’’ 
the title used by King 
Sevilania when travelling. 
‘You are—"’ I ejaculated. 
!*’ he assented grimly. 


was 


‘I am! 


ALIKE.”” 


‘Then, your Majesty, I must 


press—"’ 


ex- 


He checked me with a gesture. 

‘* If you desire to be my friend, please 
do not address me otherwise than in the 
manner customary in England between 
ordinary private gentlemen,’’ he re- 
quested, in a low grave tone. 

** It shall be as you wish, sir,’’ I re- 
plied, with an instinctive new note of 
respect in my tone. 
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“I thank you,’’ he said. ‘* And 
now,’’ he went on, “‘ you will be ex- 
pecting to hear why I| have sought this 
interview ; | assure you the reason is no 
trivial one based on a mere vulgar 
curiosity to converse with a man who 
chances to bear a marked likeness to 
myself. The fact is, Mr. Myredale, you 
are able, by reason of this similarity, 
to render me a very great service. I 
will be perfectly candid, and | ask you 
not to take offence. I know nothing of 
your pecuniary status, but 1 am willing 
to offer you a very substantial emolu- 
ment should you be willing to do me the 
favour I am about to ask.”’ 

He paused, and I became even more 
curious than before to hear what it was 
King Otto had to say. I am not mer- 
cenarily inclined, but I was just then 
somewhat awkwardly placed for want 
of a few hundreds, and whilst, being of 
mere ordinary clay, | was delighted at 
the idea of rendering assistance to a 
monarch, I could not afford to refuse 
any consideration of a substantial char- 
acter that might attach thereto. 

‘*I shall understand you the better, 


sir, for your candour,’’ I observed. 

‘** Are you at liberty to-morrow after- 
noon? ’’ he asked abruptly. 

‘“If necessary, I should be able to 
leave my office in the hands of the 
manager.”’ 

‘** Excellent !’’ he muttered. 


** Now 
I will explain. As you may be aware, 
Sevilania is not a rich country. My 
civil list is necessarily small, and there 
is but little property attached to the 
throne except the Crown jewels, which 
are worth much. My financial embar- 
rassments have become more and more 
perplexing, and since it is all but im- 
possible to raise money in any other 
way, I am effecting a loan on the jewels 
—secretly, because though I am quite 
within my rights to do so, the transac- 
tion, if known to my people, would 
cause a great outcry. The London 
branch of the firm of Hertzog are 
transacting the business, and it is 
arranged that I personally hand over the 
security and receive the money, three 
hundred thousand pounds. Herein lies 
the difficultv. At three o’clock Mr. 


Louis Hertzog will call at the hotel 
where, in strict incognito, I am staying. 
Something has occurred which renders 
it absolutely imperative that 1 am at 
another place at that hour. On the 
one hand, Mr. Louis Hertzog cannot 
produce the money any earlier; on the 
other, it is urgent that it is in my hands 
by half-past four. It was expressly 
stipulated that he hands it to me per- 
sonally, and nothing can interfere with 
that arrangement.”’ 

King Otto paused, and sipped his 
wine. 

‘““ Would it not be possible, sir, for 
Mr. Hertzog to call later than the hour 
arranged? ”’ 

** No,”’ he replied, ‘‘ and it is in that 
fact that the difficulty lies. He has 
another important appointment at a 
quarter to four, which he has informed 
me, with every respect, it is impossible 
for him to defer. It will be equally 
impossible for me to return to my hotel 
in time to see him before he leaves to 
keep this other engagement.”’ 

‘“*It is absolutely necessary that you 
are elsewhere at three o’clock, sir? ”’ 

““It is. Since I have told you so 
much, I will tell you more. A powerful 
ring of revolutionaries are plotting 
against me. They hold their confer- 
ences in London, and to-morrow after- 
noon they meet to make certain decisions 
and arrangements. Originally the con- 


‘ference was to be held in the evening, 


but—probably as a measure of pre- 
caution—they have changed the hour to 
three in the afternoon. These facts my 
secret service agents have with much 
difficulty contrived to glean. By learn- 
ing precisely what takes place at the 
meeting, I shali be able to effect such a 
coup as will place in my power every 
member of the revolutionary organisa- 
tion; the issues are too grave for me to 
entrust the task to any other. I intend 
to be present at all hazards, and I have 
made the necessary arrangements with 
the tenant of the house adjoining that 
at which these would-be assassins meet ; 
a spy hole has already been bored at a 
spot where it is impossible to detect it. 
You understand the situation, Mr. 
Myredale? ”’ 
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‘“* Fully, sir.’’ I had begun to divine 
what he was driving at, and his next 
words proved my surmise to be correct. 

** Will you aid me by impersonating 
me at the interview with Mr. Hert- 
zog?’’ he asked, abruptly, ‘‘ and thus 
afford me a solution to a most difficult 
problem? ”’ 

He scrutinised me keenly as he spoke, 
then lapsed into an easy attitude, his 
features relaxing into an expression of 
indifference. 


ae 


The spirit of adventure was entering 
my being; the idea of temporarily pos- 
ing as a monarch was in itself a some- 
what dazzling one to an ordinary citizen 
who, until now, had led a life of un- 
eventful routine, and moreover I was 
not in a position to be able to ignore 
the hint of substantial emolument His 
Majesty had thrown out. 

With a sudden resolve to go through 
with the affair, I signified my acqui- 
escence to his suggestion. He signified 
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his appreciation and gratification, and 
then mentioned a sum to reimburse me 
for my trouble which fairly took my 
breath away. 

A full hour we spent arranging the 
details, and when we parted I had come 
to the conclusion that not only was 
King Otto of Sevilania a cultured gentle- 
man, but a shrewd and resourceful man 
of business. 

I pitied the ring of revolutionaries 
whose downfall he had planned. 


i) 


+ 


I FOUND MYSELF STRUGGLING IN THEIR GRASP.”’ 


* . * * 


At two o’clock the following after- 
noon I presented myself at the Metz 


Hotel and asked for Baron von Vert- 
rauen. In accordance with the plan 
arranged, I had made certain alterations 
in my appearance in order to avoid com- 
ment about the remarkable likeness be- 
tween the august guest and his visitor. 

King Otto greeted me cordially, and 
then donned the false moustache, etc., 
I had worn. A quarter of an hour later, 
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after giving me some final instructions, 
he left in the guise in which I had come. 
’ I was left with the jewels in my new 
réle of Sevilania’s sovereign, ready to 
receive Mr. Hertzog. 

Promptly at three o’clock that gentle- 
man appeared, and greeted me with due 
respect. He was a dapper little man, 
keen and alert, with just a trace of his 
foreign extraction in his speech. ‘* Your 
Majesty ’’ sounded strangely in my ears, 
but I flatter myself that I did not betray 
the fact. 

We proceeded to business without 
delay. The jewels were examined with 
a critical eye, and the money counted 
out. I signed the receipt—King Otto 
had made me practise his signature— 
and whilst Mr. Hertzog packed Sevil- 
ania’s Crown jewels in a valise, I care- 
fully bestowed the roll of bank notes 
in my breast pocket. 

Suddenly he stood aside, gave me a 
curious look, drew out a whistle and 
gave a quick blast. The next instant 
two men entered the room, and I found 
myself struggling desperately m their 
grasp. But they were adepts at their 
game, and whilst giving me no blows, 
it was not long before they overpowered 
me. I lay on the floor powerless, with 
the knees of one of the pair pressed 
against my chest, whilst the other 
clicked a brace of handcuffs on my 
wrists. 

‘What is the meaning of this out- 
rage?’’ I gasped. My brain was in a 
whirl, but I had a vague idea that it 
was some dastardly attempt to rob his 
Sevilanian Majesty of three hundred 
thousand pounds. Hertzog regarded me 
with an unpleasant smile. 

‘* A pretty game, a very pretty game, 
wasn’t it? ’’ he jeered. ‘‘ I thought I’d 
let the transfer actually take place—it 
has made the crime all the greater and 
the sentence all the longer, you know. 
Did you really think that Louis Hertzog 
was to be so easily taken in? ”’ 

‘I have committed no crime,’’ I 
averred savagely. I put a bold face on 
the matter, though secretly I was not 
only puzzled, but conscious of a sense 
of impending danger of no mean order. 
I had expected the trio to bolt with the 
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jewels and the money, but they ex- 
hibited no inclination to do so. What 
was impending? What did they mean 
about my having committed a crime? 

‘* No crime? ’’ one of my captors re- 
peated, with a grin. ‘‘ You don’t call 
it a crime to waylay a king, rob him of 
his Crown jewels, pop him into a cellar, 
impersonate him at the hotel where he 
is staying, and then attempt to raise 
three hundred thousand pounds on the 
swag? If it isn’t a crime, it’s good 
enough for fifteen anyhow !’ 
And he gave what sounded in my ears 
like a hideous guffaw. 

I licked my lips; they were pretty 
dry. What did the fellow mean? 

‘*] have not waylaid any king, or 
robbed one either,’’ I snarled. ‘‘ What’s 
your little game? ”’ 

There was another laugh at this; all 
three joined in it. 

‘* And if you will be good enough to 
permit me to rise,’’ I added with 
attempted dignity, ‘‘ possibly we may 
be able to the matter under 
slightly more even conditions.”’ 

They exchanged warning glances, as 
though they regarded me as some dan- 
gerous gaolbird. Then they assisted me 
to rise, and I saw that they were in 
readiness for instant battle lest I showed 
fight. 

“* You certainly can’t deny that you 
attempted to impersonate His Majesty, 
King Otto of Sevilania,’? Hertzog ob- 
served with sarcasm. 

‘*No, but—’’ 

‘* And it would be equally futile for 
you to deny that you tried to raise 
money on his jewels.”’ 

** Certainly, but as I—’’ 

‘* That’s enough—you have confessed. 
Officers, if you will now convey your 
prisoner to the station, I will await the 
arrival of King Otto here and arrange 
with him about preferring the charge. 
It may be that he will prefer his name 
to be kept out of it, and desire me to 
prosecute. I fancy it will be immaterial 
to the ultimate result whether His 
myself undertakes that 


years, 


discuss 


Majesty or 
réle!”’ 
I began to feel a little more at ease— 


as much so, in fact, as my unaccus- 





MY 


tomed ornaments would permit. They 
were certainly very uncomfortable, and 
the close proximity of the detectives— 
one on either side—did not serve to 
make me more resigned to the tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

‘* If you would permit me to wait here 
with you until the arrival of King Otto, 


the whole matter will be cleared,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ It’s not much use for me to 
explain anything until then—I can see 


that!”’ 
The senior of the two officers gave me 
a keen glance, which I met boldly. 


‘* Dangerous character—wasted life 
regrettable scandal.’” Hertzog was 


talking in a low tone to one of the men, 
and I caught these words. What did 
it all mean? 

The detectives edged closer to me as 
if my words conveyed the impression 
that I contemplated desperate 
effort to escape. There was a whispered 
consultation between the senior one and 
Hertzog. 


some 


‘* It may save His Majesty the neces- 
sity of formalities which must neces- 
sarily be distasteful to him,’’ I heard 
one of them say. ‘‘ He may prefer to 
identify him here.”’ 

‘*He will return at about 4.15,” I 
remarked. 

‘*Indeed!’’ observed the officer. 
‘* You appear to be well posted in his 
movements ! ’ 

‘It was arranged that he should do 
so." 

I remembered just then that he had 
said that, if delayed, perhaps he would 
ring me up from some public call office 
and telephone me, so that I could let 
him know if the transaction was com- 
pleted. I was about to mention the 
fact, but on second thoughts kept the 
matter to myself. When King Otto 
appeared, my triumphant vindication 
would be the more dramatically unex- 
pected. 

We all lapsed into silence, my captors 


and I, but it was soon broken. The 
door, which one of the officers had 
locked, was tried, and there was an 


angry exclamation in a foreign tongue. 


‘King Otto!” ejaculated Hertzog, 
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and quickly crossing the room turned 
the key. 
A familiar figure entered, and paus- 


ing near the threshold surveyed the 
scene. It was King Otto of Sevilania, 
but—- 


I blinked, and stared hard at the new- 
comer. Then, like a flash, I realised the 
truth—he was not the man I had imper- 
sonated, although the resemblance both 
to him and to myself was extraordinary. 
I was overwhelmed with perplexity. 

‘* So we meet again, my dear Carl!”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Don’t you think it would 
have discreet if—’’ He 
paused, took a step forward, halted, 
and stared at me just as I had stared 
at him. 

‘* There is some mistake,’’ he ejacu- 
lated. ‘* This man is not my cousin 
Prince Carl. What has happened? I 
should like explanations, gentlemen! ”’ 

It took some little time for the truth 
to be made clear, and they were all 
more or less perplexed until I was per- 
mitted to tell my story. The real facts 
then became evident enough. 

Prince Carl of Sevilania was a ne’er- 
do-well, and a disgrace to the august 
family of which he was a member. His 
escapades had estranged him from his 
royal relatives, and he was almost with- 
out means. In some way best known 
to himself he had learned of King Otto’s 
intentions, and laid his plans accord- 
ingly. Scraping together what ready 
money he could, he sought out some of 
the lower Sevilanian revolution- 
aries he knew to be in London, and 
employed them to waylay King Otto 
and convey him to an empty house in 
a desolate spot off Hounslow Heath. 
Relying on the extraordinary likeness 
he bore to his cousin, he visited Hert- 
zog, and, posing as the King, contrived 
to learn in the course of the interview 
the exact arrangements for the loan on 
the jewels, to dispose of which would, 
he knew, be no easy task. At the 
critical juncture he met me, and evolved 
the daring scheme to use me as a cat’s- 
paw, and the actual money 
instead of the jewels, which had been 
deposited for safety’s sake with the 
manager, who, of course, was unaware 


been more 


class 


secure 
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of the character of the package entrusted 
to his charge. For me to impersonate 
King Otto instead of himself appeared 
to present the minimum of risk. Carl’s 
original idea had been to go to the hotel 
immediately King Otto was safely im- 
mured, and, relying on the resemblance 
to ‘‘ Baron von Vertrauen,’’ present the 
receipt, secure the package, and vanish. 

But King Otto had managed to 
escape from his temporary prison, and 
he communicated immediately with 
Hertzog with the idea of catching the 
culprit red-handed—a conversation that 
revealed part of the plot, though not its 
later developments. The rest has been 
told. 

There was a knock at the door, and a 
servant announced that there was a 
telephone call for ‘‘ Baron von Vert- 
rauen.”’ Significant glances were ex- 
changed, and King Otto, Hertzog, the 
two detectives and myself made for the 
office in a body. The handcuffs had 
already been removed from my wrists. 

*““ It would be better for you to 
answer the call, sir,’’ His Majestry re- 
marked to me, ‘‘ there will be less 
chance of his detecting any slight differ- 
ence in our voices.’’ There was a grim 
look about his features that boded ill 
for Prince Carl. 

There was a decided note of eagerness 
in the latter’s voice as his query came 
along the wire. 

‘“ Yes, the business has been satis- 
factorily transacted,’’ I replied. And 
then we went upstairs and waited, King 
Otto proving himself a most pleasant 
and genial companion. 

Within a quarter of an hour the 
Prince arrived, and never have I seen 
such an expression of blank dismay 
upon the face of a man as came to his, 
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when he found he had walked like a rat 


into a trap. For a second or two he 
threatened to show fight, but he realised 
that the odds were too great. He faced 
his august kinsman with a certain 
defiance in his gaze. The detectives 
advanced, handcuffs ready, but Otto 
waved them away, and addressed him 
in curt, authoritative tones : 

““You know the penalty to which you 
have rendered yourself liable?’’ he 
asked. 

** I can guess.”’ 

‘** You will go free on one condition— 
that you write out a complete list of the 
revolutionary ring—you know them 
all !”’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation Prince 
Carl crossed to the writing table, wrote 
for several minutes, and handed the 
paper to the king, who, after scrutinis- 
ing it, took a roll of notes from his 
pocket, counted out several and handed 
them to his relative. 

‘I know your difficulty-—I have no 
wish that any kinsman of mine want for 
the necessities of life. Now begone, and 
you will be well advised never to again 
set foot in Sevilania !”’ 


The next instant Prince Carl had 
vanished. 
‘A little later, when the detectives, 


each with a bank note rustling in his 
pocket, had taken their departure, and 
King Otto and Hertzog had transacted 
their business, and the latter had also 
left, I enjoyed a most interesting talk 
with His Majesty, at the conclusion of 
which he handed me a sealed envelope 
containing, he said, ‘‘a slight mark of 
his sympathy with me for the annoyance 
to which I had been subjected.”’ 

When, later on, I opened it, I with- 
drew a bank note for £1,000. 





Life. 


By T. FLETCHER FULLARD. 


IFE is not only under morning skies : 
Nor only ’mid the hum of hurrying feet ; 
On lonely hillside and to seeing eyes 


The sunset glory makes Life’s day complete. 


By OSCAR PARKER. 


It is a sincere pleasure to be able to 
record that Miss Lillah McCarthy’s pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s ‘‘ The Master 
Builder *’ has been a success at The 
Little Theatre. It is fortunate for her, 
and she deserves her fortune. It is, 
too, fortunate for the more sincere play- 
goers, but 1 am not so sure that they 
are equally deserving. Not a little 
courage was needed to stage an Ibsen 
play for a run at a West End theatre, 
but Miss McCarthy went the right way 
about it in securing a cast so admirably 
suited for the interpretation, and in 
giving her audiences so very perfect a 
performance in all respects. ‘‘ The 
Master Builder’? is by no means a 
simple study of contrasted character or 
a vivid conflict of opposing spiritual 
forces or a piece of life presented in 
terms of realism. It is something of all 
three, and therein lies the difficulty. 
Ibsen drew the spiritual eccentricity of 
most of his chief characters with the 
same exaggerated emphasis _ that 
Dickens bestowed upon the physical 
peculiarities of his creations. It has 
been well said that if Dickens laid em- 
phasis upon, say, a peculiar nose, the 
reader came presently to see nothing but 
the nose. Apply the process to a mental 
quality and you make the character 


appear, to the normal individual, more 
or less mad. In ‘‘ The Master Builder ”’ 
there are times when Solness seems un- 
questionably mad. So of his wife and 
of Kaia and, most of all, of Hilda. We 
may allow that Dr. Herdal and Ragnar 
Brovik are sane, but they are so very 
sane that they act as foils to emphasise 
the streak of insanity in the others. 
The master builder’s extravagant dread 
of being pushed aside by the rising 
generation—his uncanny sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the acts of others 
because he imagines them to be the 
effects of auto-suggestion, imply an ill- 
balanced mind, though in most affairs 
he is rational enough. His woebegone 
wife’s perennial jealousy and her grief 
over the loss of her burned dolls are 
symptoms of mental twist; while Hilda 
is altogether a creature of irresponsible 
moods and desires, a wild thing of ele- 
mental nature, a true pagan nymph. 
What a contrast are the three women 
who influence the plastic spiritual nature 
of Solness! His wife, a _ perpetual 
shadow of gloom and heart-ache; Kaia, 
the normal woman, with her unrequited 
surrender of herself to the man who only 
regards her as a tool in his schemes; 
and, lastly, Hilda, the spirit of primeval 
Nature, who compels Solness to build 
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castles in the air and brings upon him 
his doom by spurring him to heights 
beyond his power of achievement. Thus 
it is apparent that in ‘‘ The Master 
Builder ’’ there is symbolism, for, to 
mention the crowning incident merely, 
what is the fatal fall of Solness from the 
dizzy height of the tower he has built 
but a symbol of the folly of aspiring to 
deeds beyond the scope of human power ? 
And the play abounds in mysticisms, for 
what else is the repeated suggestion of 
occult influence whereby the intense am- 
bition of one man achieves its aims 
through others unconsciously inspired 
to do the things, right or wrong, which 
will advance his triumph? And then 
both symbolism and mysticism play their 
parts in a milieu of realism, in the ordin- 
ary, every-day environment and happen- 
ings of a business office and a middle- 
class household. Only a genius could 
handle materials so incongruous, and 
frame not merely a study in humanity 
for fireside reading but a_ tolerable 
drama of action. And it is equally clear 
that what the genius of the dramatist 
has set down demands the most finished 
and appreciative interpretation. Such 
an interpretation ‘‘The Master Builder’’ 
has received at The Little Theatre. 
The production has had the discerning 
skill of Mr. Granville Barker as pro- 
ducer, and what that counts for is 
almost incalculable. In Mr. Norman 
McKinnel, Halvard Solness lives as a 
vivid personality. In the impression 
that survives in my mind the virile 
strength of the character is dominant; 
its weaknesses form the tie that bind it 
to normal humanity. We feel the con- 
flict of the subtle, inward influences that 
shake the man’s soul to its depths, but 
the outward evidences of the conflict are 
never exaggerated, never forced into 
adequate expression, only impressed 
upon our consciousness. He commands 
our sympathy and our pity, which could 
not be if he did not know the supreme 
value of restraint. Miss McCarthy is 
under no such compulsion. She may 


run riot in exuberance of temperament 
not exceed the bounds of 
free, untrammelled nature. 
to last 


Hilda’s 
From first 
from her breezy entry into the 


and 
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to her frantic 


sombre business office 
waving of the white shawl over the 
mangled body of the master builder, she 
remains the wild impulsive animal of the 
free open-air, palpitating with life and 


energy and passion. We must cross the 
whole diameter of being to reach Mrs. 
Solness, whose conventionality and 
slavery to social duty and weak love of 
her own unhappiness are so admirably 
portrayed by Miss Katharine Pole. 
Another perfect foil to the more strenu- 
ous and problematic characters of the 
play is Mr. Claude King’s Dr. Herdal. 
There are no vagaries in his mind, and 
the eccentric is but another name for 
disease. Of the other members of the 
cast, in every way an exceptional one, 
it is only necessary to say that Miss 
Christine Silver as Kaia, and Mr. Leon 
M. Lion and Mr. Harcourt Williams as 
the Broviks, father and son respectively, 
deserve very high praise. Those who 
care for Ibsen and have not seen ‘‘ The 
Master Builder’’ at The Little Theatre 
have lost much. 

If Mr. C. Haddon Chambess has no 
new story to tell us in his four-act 
comedy, ‘‘ Passers-by,’’ produced at 
Wyndham’s last month, he presents it 
with some novel features which will go 
far towards making a well-worn situa- 
tion freshly attractive. The story can 
be briefly told. Peter Waverton is a 
bachelor of ample means, engaged to 
marry Beatrice Dainton, who ‘‘ moves 
in the best society.’’ Peter’s step-sister 
is Lady Hurley and Lady Hurley once 
had a governess, Margaret Summers, 
who was dismissed Lady Hurley’s ser- 
vice and afterwards bore a son of which 
Peter was father. Peter tried to trace 
Margaret, but not with much zeal ap- 
parently. He wrote a couple of letters 
but, getting no answers, gave it up. 
Now we come to the play. The scene 
is Waverton’s chambers; the time is 
late evening; there is a dense fog out- 
side. Waverton is informed that a 
woman has taken refuge from the fog 
on his doorstep. We know at once that 
coincidence is at work again and are not 
at fault, for Margaret Summers, the 


long lost Margaret, appears on 


the 
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AN AMERICAN ACTRESS WHO HAS SCORED A BIG SUCCESS IN ‘SA FOOL 
THERE WAS ’’ AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE, 
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scene, since Peter, having on this par- 
ticular evening (coincidence again) a 
special penchant for entertaining waifs, 
goes down himself to the door and 
insists upon her coming up stairs. 
There follow explanations and Waver- 
ton learns for the first time that he has 
been a father for some years. The 
situation, it may be observed, is some- 
what—shall I say? piquant. Mr. Had- 
don Chambers handles it dexterously. 
Not much is said of the liaison but a 
good deal of the boy and, since we are 
immediately convinced that eventually 
Waverton will marry Miss Summers, 
our sensibilities are not so very deeply 
outraged. ‘‘ All’s well that ends well,’’ 
and we are quite sure all will end well. 
Later on, Miss Summers allows the boy 
to visit his father two or three times a 
week, and Miss Renée Mayer’s Little 
Peter is so ravishing a boy that we all 
understand perfectly that big Peter 
could not help doting upon him. 
It strikes one as alarmingly un- 
conventional when the mother comes 
also and, removing her hat and 
coat, sits down to darn big 
Peter’s socks and the family group is 
composed on the real domestic basis, but 
Mr. Chambers likes these heart-search- 
ing episodes and so does the British 
audience. Then the boy is stolen and 
the mother is distracted with grief and 
the father rushes off on the search and 
over this climax the bonds are snapped 
tight again, while every sensitive soul 
in the audience quivers with apprehen- 
sion and eventual relief when the dear 
kiddie is brought back in his father’s 
arms. Meanwhile Margaret and Beat- 
rice spend the weary hours of the night 
together and grow confidential. Beat- 
rice is sure she does not love Peter well 
enough to grudge him to Margaret, 
while Margaret with just enough pro- 
testing accepts the boon. The story is 
very simple and sweet and quite un- 
natural, for people seldom behave in just 
this fashion. Still it is managed most 
cleverly, and the master hand reconciles 
us to the acceptance of the tale as quite 
rational and certainlv agreeable. Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier and Miss Irene Van- 
brugh are by the charm and sincerity of 
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their acting very valuable confederates 
of the dramatist. But I have still to 
mention two most important eccentric 
personages in the cast, viz., ‘‘ Nighty,’’ 
the cabman, and Burns, the gutter 
haunter and Embankment loafer, played 
by Mr. George Shelton and Mr. O. P. 
Heggie respectively with the most ap- 
preciative sense of humour. Mr. 
Shelton’s ‘‘cabby’’ especially is a 
notable performance. To say that the 
part of Waverton is altogether worthy 
of Mr. du Maurier is to say too much, 
but he plays it with that finish and that 
skill in making the most of whatever he 
undertakes, which we always expect 


from him and seldom in vain. 


With just a little more ‘‘ adaptation ’ 
the story of ‘‘ The Lily’ might have 
been laid in England a generation or two 
ago, but perhaps on the whole it was 
better to preserve the Gallic flavour. It 
makes little difference really and that for 
the very good reason that the play is 
intensely human. It is adapted from the 
French of MM. Pierre Wolff and Gaston 
Leroux by Mr. David Belasco, and was 
produced by Mr. Laurence Irving at the 
Kingsway Theatre late in February, and 
now transferred to the Duke of York’s. 
The story concerns the fortunes of a 
noble French family in which the ideas 
of the old feudal seigneurie come into 
acute conflict with modern thought and 
aspirations. The Count de Maigny, 
head of the family, represents the old, 
his two daughters, Odette and Chris- 
tiane represent the revolt. But the 
Count is something more than the feudal 
seignior; he is the seignior decadent. 
He has inherited the rédle but has 
grafted on to it the vices of his time. 
He clings to his seigniorial rights but 
chiefly because they minister to his vices, 
his ease, his selfish indulgencies. And 
vet the inherited instinct is so strong 
that he is only half conscious of his 
decadence. The portrait Mr. Irving 
gives us of this gambling, vicious, pas- 
sionate, selfish nobleman of the old 
school is a triumph. He is the man 
himself, cynical, domineering, relentless, 
passionate. From his first entry on the 
stage, imperturbably self-centred, cruel, 





inasterful, to his final exit defeated, 
flouted by his own household, his domi- 
nance gone for ever, he never loses that 
subtle air of inherent tradition, and to 
every phase of the interpretation Mr. 
Irving brings a keenly appreciative sen- 
sibility and a marked power of realisa- 
tion. The Count de Maigny has three 
children, a son in addition to the two 
daughters. The son is engaged to the 
daughter of a neighbouring cotton mer- 
chant, an alliance which the Count’s 
ancestors would have deemed a mis- 
alliance, but to the present head of the 
family is welcome as a means of restor- 
ing the fortunes of a family nearly 
impoverished by his extravagances. His 
two daughters he has kept in the utmost 
seclusion, allowing them no society, and 
practically precluding all chance of their 
marrying. It suited his selfish desires 
to keep them household drudges, and 
moreover to waste no money on enter- 
tainments which he could use for his 
selfish pleasures. They came into the 
world to minister to him, and why con- 
sider their happiness. So the elder 
daughter has come to middle age, sacri- 
ficed to his self-love. But the younger 
has revolted and, since she could not 
marry the man of her choice, has entered 
into an irregular union with him. At 
last the scandal is out; the cotton 
merchant comes to refuse an alliance 
with the Count’ family because of it, 
and the Count in a white rage at the 
insult probes into the cause until he dis- 
covers the truth. Then with the con- 
summate brutality of his nature, recog- 
nising no palliation, would submit his 
erring daughter to a flogging by his own 
hand. But she turns, driven to bay at 
last, and defies him; and when he ap- 
peals to Odette, the elder, she, also, 
champions her sister, and in one of the 
most impassionate speeches ever put 
into the mouth of an actress strips bare 
the hypocrisy, the cruelty, the immeasur- 
able wrong done to them both by the 
man who should have been their most 
sympathetic helper. She throws in her 
lot with Christiane—wherever Christiane 
goes she will go. This whole scene 


thrills with intensity of emotion and was 
superbly acted by Miss Mabel Hackney 
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as Christiane, Miss Geraldine Olliffe as 
Odette, and Mr. Irving. The play has 
now been transferred to the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, with some changes in 
the cast. 


It would be interesting to hear Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s opinion of the play, 
‘*A Fool There Was,’’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre, which declares itself to be 
based on his poem, ‘‘ The Vampire.”’ 
We can only suppose that this declara- 
tion was made to attract public interest, 
for the play utterly fails to interpret the 
spirit of Mr. Kipling’s poem. The 
woman of the play is an entirely differ- 
ent conception to that of the poem. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
such women as Mr. Kipling presents, 
but fortunately for our domestic peace 
such exultant and strenuous evil as is 
displayed at the Queen’s is entirely 
abnormal and rarely incarnate in the 
fairer sex. We can imagine that the 
lady of the poem would be intensely hurt 
and indignant if the Fool were so far to 
forget himself as to call her a vampire, 
and horribly shocked and upset if a dis- 
carded lover were to blow out his brains 
in her presence. But the lady of the 
play is intensely amused at the one in- 
cident and witnesses the other with a 
triumphant smile. Nor does she ever 
attract the man’s worship and idealisa- 
tion as in the poem. There is no case 
of illusion here. Her domination is over 
his senses alone; she has no part in his 
soul, for that continues to call him back 
to his wife and home, and so torments 
him with remorse that he seeks forget- 
fulness in the stupor of continued intoxi- 
cation. The contrast could be extended 
indefinitely, for the two conceptions are 
as wide apart as the poles. The plot is 
simple enough. The Husband—there 
are no names affixed to the characters 
on the programme—is called away from 
an exceedingly attractive wife and child 
on an important diplomatic mission. 
Farewells are being said on the liner 
when a tragedy occurs. A young lover 
of the Woman, or the Vampire, shoots 
himself before her eyes. She has al- 
ready another victim in view, however, 
and immediately turns her enthralling 
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gaze on the unfortunate Husband. Five 
weeks later his family are discussing his 
protracted absence. ‘The Friend, who 
has witnessed the curious disturbance of 
the Husband on his departure and has 
since heard various rumours of the 
liaison that has been established between 
the Woman and her latest capture, 
endeavours to reassure the distressed 
but unsuspecting Wife and to lull the 
suspicions of the sister. We then see 
the woman and her prey in the Library 
of his New York house. It is a singu- 
larly unedifying spectacle of sensual 
enslavement. The Husband loathes his 
degradation and is subject to fits of 
passionate anger against the woman 
who has bewitched him. But she always 
subdues him with the allurement of her 
eyes and voice and bodily beauty, and 
the passionate anger gives place to 
equally passionate caresses. The Friend 
tries to call him back to honour in vain. 
A year elapses and he has not returned 
to his wife. The Sister urges her to 
divorce him but the Friend, in spite of 
his own love for the Wife, urges her 
to make one supreme effort to rescue 
him from the Woman’s thrall. The last 
act presents the Husband in a state of 
utter degradation, his intelligence almost 
extinguished and his body wrecked by 
physical excess and drink. The Friend 
comes to prepare him for his Wife’s 
visit but fails to rouse him from his 
hopeless condition of intoxicated despair. 
The appearance of his Wife and Child 
reduces him to maudlin tears but he 
finally recalls something of his manhood 
and promises to return to his home if 
he may only be left alone for a few hours 
to recover some measure of self-control. 
Unfortunately the Wife’s exit is fol- 
lowed by the Women’s entrance. Again 
we witness her sensual allurements. 
‘* Kiss me, my Fool,’’ she cooes as she 
leans back in abandon. Instead he 
grasps her by the throat and endeavours 
to strangle her. But his sodden and 
enfeebled heart is unequal to the strain, 
and he falls dead at her feet. The cur- 
tain falls on her half-hysterical, half- 
triumphant laughter. 

It is a singularly unedifying perform- 
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ance, a revolting picture of animal 
passion and rampant sensuality. The 
play itself abounds in crudities, and 
could never stand the test of a provincial 
cast. Let the acting fall ever so little 
below the level of excellence attained at 
the Queen’s and the thing would become 
entirely ludicrous. As it is, however, it 
is redeemed by the talent of its per- 
formers. Mr. Frank Cooper played the 
Husband admirably and in the last scene 
of his degradation presented a masterly 
piece of realism. Mr. Charles Bryant’s 
performance of the Friend was very per- 
fect. Miss Margaret Halstan was ade- 
quate as the tearful Wife. Miss Katherine 
Kaelred’s impersonation of the Woman 
can only be described in superlatives. 
We can recall no English actress who 
could have so raised the part from one 
of the crudest melodrama to a vivid 
actuality. The exquisite modulations of 
her voice, her malicious laughter, the 
play of her eyes and the sinuous expres- 
siveness of her figure, all combined to 
make her the very incarnation of irresis- 
tible seduction, and made the Husband’s 
enthralment appear natural and compre- 
hensible. The play, then, is poor and 
unpleasantly nauseating ; but those who 
wish to see a remarkable display of 
histrionic art which scarcely falls short 
of genius, should go and see Miss 
Katharine Kaelred in her embodiment of 
feminine evil at the Queen’s. 


In the very difficult matter of hitting 
the taste of the public Mr. Rudolf 
Besier has made no mistake when he 
has offered it work for which he is solely 
responsible. ** Lady Patricia,’’ pro- 
duced at the Haymarket in the latter 
part of March, is no exception appar- 
ently. It is by no means a comedy of 
the first quality; it has some annoying 
defects; but for the most part it is 
brilliantly effective. The originality of 
the mise en scéne is alluring, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s rendition of ‘‘ Lady 


Patricia,’’ the soulful sentimentalist, 


who toys with a platonic simulation of 
passion with the ecstasy of a sinner and 
the self-satisfaction of a saint, would 
make a far worse play than this a de- 
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lightful experience. The scene of the 
first and second acts is a staging built 
around the huge trunk of an ancient oak 
at some distance from the ground. The 
illusion is admirable. The staging, 
raised a foot or two above the real stage 
floor, occupies the whole space. Steps 
lead up to it; a rustic summer-house 
stands in one corner; there are garden 
chairs and rustic seats and tables, and 
the huge bole of the tree rises in the 
centre and spreads its branches far and 
wide on all sides. Here sits Lady 
Patricia, steeping her senses in erotic 
poetry, and—in her husband’s absence 
—waiting the arrival of young O’Farrel 
—her Billy—who is nothing more than 
a healthy young animal, rather flattered 
by the married woman’s attentions and 
only responsive to the extent of finding 
things ‘‘ ripping ’’ or ‘‘ corking.’’ Later 
we discover that her husband Michael is 
also indulging a sentimental attitude 
towards the Dean’s daughter Clare, a 
somewhat hoydenish, and deadedly pert, 
young lady. Then we have the Dean 


himself making love to young O’Far- 
rel’s mother at pretty regular intervals, 


and the dramatis persone are all be- 
fore us, excepting only the gardener, 
Baldwin, who continues to be usually 
very much in the way of one or other 
of the spoony couples, and is made to 
play a very material part in constructing 
the situations. That these situations 
are very amusing none will doubt who 
knows Mr. Besier’s sense of dramatic 
effect and ability to command it. But 
there is one irritating fault, inherent, 
perhaps, in the structure of the play, 
and that is a somewhat wearying repe- 
tition of incident. What one couple does 
the other does. Does Billy incontin- 
ently fly from the oppressive sentiment 
of Lady Patricia, so presently does 
Clare seek solitude from the attentions 
of Lady Patricia’s husband. Does 
Billy, enjoying a cigarette solace in the 
tree, hear the seductive call of his name 
from the ground below and bolt from 
the approaching Patricia, so a few mo- 
ments later Clare also runs up the steps 
with a cry of relief, throws herself into 
a chair, lights a cigarette, hears her 
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name called softly from below, and bolts 
from Michael. In this game of hide- 
and-seek between the garden and the 
tree pleasance there is ‘‘ much of a 
muchness,’’ a little too much perhaps. 
In the course of it Mr. Besier throws 
the married couple together, and they 
talk platitudes, eager, it is plain, to 
escape from each other. He throws 
Clare and Billy together, and to escape 
their pursuers they take refuge in the 
summer-house, whence they emerge 
some time later giving evidences of not 
having been quite constant to Michael 
and Patricia. He throws the Dean 
and Mrs. O’Farrel together, and thev 
take refuge in the summer-house to 
satisfy their minds as to what is going 
on between the others. They find out 
and they are both a good deal aston- 
ished at the discovery. Now the Dean 
takes the matter in hand as spiritual 
guide and mentor, and, having told 
Lady Patricia and Michael what he has 
seen, directs them to appear before him 
at the Deanery the next morning. So 
we come to the third act (Scene, the 
Deanery Garden), and a delightful act 
it is. Lady Patricia appears in unre- 
lieved black. She is the devout 
penitent. It is the dav of her life! 
You feel that she would have gone 
through any number of flirtations to 
have enjoyed such a moment as this. 
For with her and her kind it is the sen- 
timent that counts; nothing else matters 
much. So she confesses most plaintively 
the measure of her sin, and is con- 
demned to—tell her husband. While 
she is shrinking from her penance her 
husband appears, throws himself on his 
knees before his wife, and pours out 
his confession, for until that moment 
neither knew the other’s transgressions. 
And in the midst of it Clare and Billy 
enter and announce their engagement ! 
It is all true comedy, brilliant comedy, 
most finished satire. The author has 
done nothing better than this act. ‘‘Lady 
Patricia”’ is preceded by a piece of very 
hard and almost intolerable realism by 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, called ‘‘ James and 
John,”’ depicting the return of a convict 
from prison to his wife and two sons 
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waiting to receive him, but with very 
differing emotions. The aged wife is 
tearful, James is tolerant, John is un- 
forgiving. As a foil to ‘‘Lady Patricia”’ 
nothing could serve the purpose better. 


‘* Baby Mine,’’ at the Criterion is, if 
any play ever was, a ‘‘ screaming 
farce.’’ With Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
playing the part of a reckless purloiner 
of babies, and carrying them about with 
him under his overcoat to escape detec- 
tion, and doing it with that sober, pro- 
testing, yielding, fatuous air he can so 
well assume, we have the making of up- 
roarious fun. Of course, the story is 
something that never did and never 
could happen outside the theatre, but 
in treating of a farce one has no escape 
from trying to tell what it is all about. 
Well, there is Alfred Hardy, who is 
ridiculously jealous of his wife, and un- 
reasonably indignant with her because 
she has no offspring, and Loie, the wife, 
is a lively young person who very much 
prefers gallivanting to bearing children. 
She would also rather tell a fib than the 
truth, even when the truth would serve 
her better, and when she says impres- 
sively to her husband: ‘‘ Now, Alfred, 
this is the real truth,’’ he knows he is 
about to hear the most perverse distor- 
tion of all. When, therefore, he learns 
that she has been seen dining at a 
restaurant with some man, she could 
have turned away his wrath by saying 
quite truthfully that it was only their 
dear friend Jimmy Jinks, but she pre- 
varicates and makes it impossible for 
Jimmy to tell the truth, and finally she 
makes her husband so desperate that he 
leaves her and goes to Leeds or New- 
castle or some other town no one ever 
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thought of before as a paradise for en- 


raged husbands. Here he stays till 
Loie, some months later, has the bril- 
liant idea of bringing him home by 
informing him that she has become a 
mother. The plot is hatched with the 
aid of Jimmy and Jimmy’s wife Aggie, 
and it might have run its course 
smoothly but for Alfred’s tumultuous 
haste to get home when he gets the 
news. He engages a special train and 
arrives at 10 p.m. instead of the next 
morning, when an infant secured from 
a ‘‘Home’’ was to be delivered on 
time. The invaluable Jimmy is sent 
out to get a baby somehow, anyhow, at 
once, and he steals one, the first he 
could find apparently. The joyous 
Alfred dandles it and plays the happy 
father. But the irate mother of the 
stolen baby traces it to its lair and de- 
mands it fuming. Jimmy to the res- 
cue! The laundress has had twins, and 
he is ordered to borrow one of these to 
release the one looted. He does, but 
unfortunately Alfred appears at the 
moment when both babies are in the 
room, and the only possible explanation 
is to father them both on him, whereat 
Alfred’s delight is doubled. How the 
twins become triplets is but part of the 
mechanism of the play, and, of course, 
in the end poor Alfred is left childless 
once more. The farce is played with 
that breathless ardour that leaves no 
time for reflection, which is as it should 
be; and the impossible absurdities of 
the swiftly-changing situations bring 
one peal of laughter so promptly on the 
heels of another that the action may be 
described as dumb show at times, so 
entirely are the actors’ words drowned 
in laughter from the audience. 
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HOW A MAID OF NUREMBURG DEFIED 
THE TOWN COUNCIL. 


By LILIAN HAYES. 


'?? 


7 MOST extraordinary petition! 
pronounced Rath Ankel primly. 

He sniffed, compressed his thin lips 
in a sour downward curve of disappro- 
bation, pulled his long trailing sleeves 
forward, and crossed his arms within 
the shelter of the fur linings. 

‘* Extraordinary! It is an outrage- 
ous piece of insolence !’’ snarled Burger- 
meister Wirtner. He glared as he 
spoke at the town scribe, Peter Althus, 
who reddened with embarrassment, 
shifted his weight from one uneasy leg 
to the other, and bent his shoulders for- 
ward in an attitude of deferential 
humility. 

‘* The honourable Council will pardon 
me,”’ he deprecated in the thin, high 
voice of a timid flute, ‘‘ the petition was 
drawn up in lawful form. I dared not 
refuse to deliver it.”’ 

‘*Dared not! Dared not!’’ snorted 
the angry Burgermeister. ‘‘Is it for 
this we pay twenty good gold gulden 
every year to a sheep’s head who, for- 
sooth, is not ashamed to play the page 
to a tribe of froward women? ”’ 

** Softly, friend Wirtner,’’ laughed 
another Councillor, Rath Geissler. He 
sat at the other end of the Council table, 
with elbow propped thereon; he shaded 
his mouth with his right hand, but above 
its shelter, twitching brows and dancing 
eyes proclaimed a laughter-loving soul. 
‘* Justice before condemnation, noble 
Councillor.’’ 

‘* And ere we deliver our judgment, 
let us first give this weighty question the 
grave deliberation it merits. For as 
much of the future welfare and peace of 
our city hangs on our decision, we will 
consider the matter earnestly and with- 
out prejudice—if we can,’’ he twinkled 
jovially. ‘‘ Read it again, master 
scribe.”” 

The pale eyes of Peter Althus flew 


rapidly over the row of serious faces 
and gleamed therefrom a_ reluctant 
acquiescence. He took a document 
from his sleeve, unrolled it, and cleared 
his throat noisily. 

** To the most worthy, most honour- 
able and high born Councillors of the 
Town,—We, the women of Nurem- 
berg, beg, in all meekness, to lay our 
humble petition at the feet of the 
most noble Council. And would pray 
that the ancient law concerning our 
apparel may be amended for the bene- 
fit of the present townswomen. 

‘** Bor we would submissively point 
out that the coif prescribed by law is 
uncouth in appearance, burdensome to 
wear, easily disarranged by high 
winds, thereby depriving us ofttimes 
of our matronly dignity. Further- 
more, it is costly to purchase. To 
abandon it would be a saving of many 
gulden to our men-folk, whereby they 
also would benefit by a more gracious 
Statute.”’ 

““Good! good!’ chuckled Geissler 
delightedly. ‘‘ A right crafty bait that 
for hungry fishes! If it so be that the 
repeal of this obnoxious law will help us 
to keep our purses free from the itching 
fingers of our women, I, for one, will 
most joyfully consent thereunto.”’ 

‘* Further,” droned the scribe, 
““we would respectfully urge that we 
may be permitted the usage of the 
Florentine garb, the wearing of the 
hair, the veil, or coif, bodice and such 
like, even as is now the custom in the 
sister city of Augsburg.” 
‘Almighty goodness! A costly sav- 

ing that would prove! The picking of 
one pocket to fill another!’’ groaned 
Rath Horn, and he shook his head 
dolorously. 

“*Impudent hussies ! Wasteful good-for- 
naught strumpets !’’ exploded Wirtner. 
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“* Gently, friend !’’ protested Geissler. 
“It is not a crime to petition the 
Council, remember, but the right of 
every citizen of Nuremberg, man or 
woman. Remember, too,’? he _ con- 
tinued sharply, ‘‘ that the women of 
whom you speak are the respected ladies 
of the town who, up till now, have duti- 
fully obeyed our laws.’’ 

** Even so,”’ retorted Wirtner, scarlet 
with passion. ‘‘ Their mothers and 
grandmothers before them were content 
to live modestly and soberly, chaste 
maids and virtuous wives, discreetly 
coifed and veiled according to estab- 
lished usage. And, forsooth! this re- 
spectable custom is too irksome for these 
flaunting jades who would fain displav 
bare heads and bosoms to the eye of 
every drunken sot in the streets.”’ 

“*For shame !’’ 

** Ay, for shame—so say I! . And let 
me ask you, friends, have you seen 
these Florentine and Augsburg women 
who have lately arrived in our town? 
Have you marked them. these mincing 
ladies with their saucy faces, their bald 
eyebrows, from which they have plucked 
the hair God has planted, their chaplet- 
covered, frowsy heads, uncovered 
bosoms, their shapes tightly sheathed in 
draggling robes, embroidered, be-belled, 
all ringing and jingling like so many 
Sanctus bells? Shall we permit our 
maids, our matrons to mimic these 
scornful jays? Never! I, myself, will 
uphold the statute. I veto the petition.’’ 

Reet” "Ae. “tae,” 
echoed the Councillors. 

** What says Councillor Steinhof?’’ 
questioned Geissler slvly. 

Rath Steinhof winced. He was a 
short, stout man, half buried in his long 
mantle of purplish-red. the broad sable 
collar of which encircled a white head, 
bald but for a few straggling side locks: 
his face, rubicund and good-natured, ex- 
pressed a timid deprecation joined to a 
faint effort at self-assertion. 

“I? Oh!—ah!—Well, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to understand—very diffi- 
cult,’”” he stammered, lowering his eyes 
to avoid the wrathful eyes concentrated 
upon him. 
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‘How so?” 
peremptorily. 

The little man picked at the golden 
chain which hung at his breast; he 
fingered the links absently as _ he 
answered in an earnest voice. 

** I fear that the gulf which separates 
us—Council and women—is too wide to 
be bridged over by any _ intolerant 
ordinance of ours. How can we, wiSe- 
acres, rough men, some of us sated 
already with life,’’ here he looked Rath 
Wirtner pathetically in the face, ‘‘ how 
can we divine the youthful yearnings, 
the harmless craving for admiration of 
these our youthful townswomen? Can 
we stem the bubbling life of innocent 
gaiety by any statute of ours? As well 
might you stand in your forest at the 
spring of the year and forbid the sap to 
rise !”” 

** Psh!’’ frowned the Rath. ‘* Shall 
our prudent, excellent laws be shattered 
at the bidding of every loud-voiced 
woman who mislikes them? I repeat 
that it is a danger to our town, this 
puling after foreign modes, this con- 
tempt of our honoured customs. Vanity 
is but a short cut to wantonness.’’ 

‘*The views of our friend Steinhof 
have changed since his foreign niece has 
taken her abode in Nuremberg,”’ 
insinuated Rath Onich. 

‘“Tdonea von Steinhof is no 
foreigner,’’ argued Steinhof with 
warmth. ‘‘ My brother Kunz, as ye all 
know, travelled with a gift of Rhenish 
wine; a gift from our lord the Emperor 
Wenzel to the duke of Sforza. At his 
court he learned to love Idonea, daugh- 
ter of the duke’s chamberlain, wedded 
her and brought her home to Augsburg. 
She died as she gave birth to the maid 
who has lived in Augsburg under her 
father’s eve. A year ago he died and 
left his daughter in my care, as was but 
seemly, for the maid is but seventeen, 
and is a lady of goodly fortune.” 

‘*Your niece is no foreigner, per- 
haps,"’ rejoined Ankel, ‘‘ but she brings 
disorder and envy amongst our women 
by the flaunting of her outlandish 


demanded Wirtner 


attire.” 
‘* The maid is as prudent as Our Lady 











herself,’’ sputtered Steinhof, his face 
carmine with resentment. 

‘* Stay,’’ broke in the cool, easy voice 
of Geissler, ‘‘I mind me now to have 
seen the lady twice or thrice in the 
Frauenkirche. She wore a chaplet of 
green leaves, and her hair, tressed like 
chains of gold, fell over a slim body 
sheathed in green. Is that she?’’ 

Steinhof nodded. 

‘*Na! Small wonder that she flouts 
the coif of our Nuremberg women. Who 
would dare command the hiding of such 
glorious hair, the veiling of such a 
slender neck. Not I, forsooth!’’ 

Rath Ankel creased up his nose con- 
temptuously, and rose. 

‘‘I veto the petition.’’ He raised his 
hand and followed audibly the town 
scribe as he counted the votes. 

‘* The petition is dismissed.” He sat 
down glowing with the satisfaction of a 
victor. Geissler leaned back in his seat, 
half closed his eyes which laughed 
through their narrow slits, while Stein- 
hof sat huddled in his fur and composed 
his face into a resemblance of placidity. 

The scribe Althus bowed himself out 
of the Council chamber with ill-con- 
cealed alacrity and descended the stone 
steps in rapid bounds. 

The vestibule swarmed with women, 
whose anxious faces betrayed the im- 
portance of the matter; most of them 
were of the foremost rank in the town, 
as the costliness of their robes denoted ; 
but one, a harsh-featured woman of fifty 
was evidently of the servant class. But 
little she cared for the dignity of her 
superiors; regardless of all ceremony, 
she pushed her way through the crowd 
till she stood at the writer’s side. 

** Well ?”’ 

** Rejected ! ’’ declared Althus. 

‘*Shame!’’ Hot recriminatory, per- 
sonal remarks on the Councillors and 
their stupendous pig-headedness burst 
from the outraged women, remarks 
which had they reached the ears of those 
dignified men would have procured for 


the speakers a wholesome lesson of 


reticence in the Fresch Thurm. 
Meanwhile, the gaunt-faced woman 
crossed the Platz and plodded up the hill 
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which led to the Castle. To the left, at 
the Dichter Gasse, she turned and 
entered the courtyard of a large house 
standing by itself. 

Only a faint thread of light illuminated 
the narrow winding stairs, yet with an 
easy, upward swing of her long body, 
she mounted the steps two at a time, 
the clattering of her wooden shoes send- 
ing a noisy echo below. She reached 
the dim vestibule, walked down a still 
darker passage till she reached the 
chamber at the further end. She 
entered without ceremony, but paused a 
second, blinking before the strong light 
which flooded the room. The windows 
of the great Erker were open, and 
through it streamed the midday sun; 
it turned to gold the copper ewer and 
basin which hung beneath an arch 
scooped in the wall, it danced upon the 
metal bands of the carved ebony chest, 
it melted in shimmering opalescence over 
the sheeny gloss of the leaf-green satin 
hanging which shrouded the massive 
bed; it fell in torrid splendour upon the 
two shining braids of the maid who sat 
with her back to the door. Her head 
was bent over the wide tapestry frame 
which stood before her. ‘* Ten, eleven, 
twelve,’’ she counted softly, pointing 
with threaded needle. ‘‘ Well, Trude, 
and what says the venerable Council?” 

‘The petition is rejected, my little 
angel. ‘These proud Nurembergers pro- 
nounce all other coifs than their own to 
be immodest man-traps. I grant you,’’ 
she continued viciously, ‘‘ their weighty 
mantles may be decent refuges for their 
own women—lanky gawks or barrel- 
shaped matrons—but with a shape like 
yours, lady-flower. Ah! it is shameful ! 
And, henceforward, I must needs swathe 
your dimpled chin and fine neck in 
Nuremburger linen, and hide your 
slender body in a hundred ells of heavy 
graceless folds.” 

The shining head turned, and two 
roguish eyes, softened by a curved 
sweep of black lash, laughed in the 
woman’s rueful face. 

‘* The Council has spoken, it is true. 
But they are men, my Trude, men—men. 
And a man may fret and prate and 
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scold; does not a woman ever have the 
last word?”’ 
* * . * * 

‘* Gloria in excelsis Deo,’’ intoned the 
quavering voice of the officiating priest. 

Clatter! clatter! clatter! the chairs 
squeaked as they were pushed and drawn 
over the stone floor. The beadle 
stamped his mace importantly up the 
broad aisle, behind him followed a figure 
radiant in azure blue, and in her wake 
waddled a shamefaced Councillor, whose 
down-bent face expressed a misery of 
perturbation. 

**Oh!”’ A suppressed sound, exclama- 
tion and sigh combined, flew from mouth 
to mouth. Admiration it expressed ; 
envy, delight at the girl’s daring, and 
disapprobation, all at the same time. 

‘*In face of the whole Council, my 
dear !’’ whispered Frau Stendel. 

‘* Oh, she is enchanting !’’ rhapsod- 
ised her brother below his breath. 

‘* The insolence of her! To beard the 
Council at the very altar !”’ 

**Pooh! It’s not a matter of ex- 
communication, after all.’’ 

‘*‘ It’s a matter of the Frog Tower, 
you will see,’’ prophesied his sister. 
‘‘ Watch the Burgermeister; how he 
glares ather! What? Herises? He 
will not say Mass, his anger is so 
great,’’ for the angry Burgermeister had 
tramped to the door. 

There was but a distracted attention 
given to the sermon that day in the 
Frauenkirche. ‘‘ Ite Missa est’’ was 
intoned, the ‘‘ Deo Gratias’’ chanted, 
but the congregation still sat curious and 
expectant in their chairs. 

On she came, with the forward car- 
riage of her body as befitted a noble 
woman of her times. Her eyes you 
could not see, they were hidden by the 
dropping curtain of dark lash resting on 
two cheeks of flawless oval, but the chap- 
let of small blue flowers might have been 
a queen’s crown, in so stately a manner 
did she carry herself. And her gown— 
how may I describe it? Of stiff 
brocade, blue, with interwoven silver 
threads slanting in many a fantastic 
scroll, all shining and pressing close in 
gracious curves at delicate hips and 
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breast, meeting square at a milk-white 
throat, and above which rose the creamy 
blossom of her face. Under her chap- 
let you could see the faint line of a thin 
gold thread which encircled her head, 
and from which depended a quivering 
jewel resting on her forehead; from her 
waist hung a girdle as finely chased, as 
richly stoned, as that of the Lord 
Burgraf himself. 

Moreover—and most shameful de- 
fiance of all—her ruddy hair flowed a 
mantle of wavy, copper-coloured silk, 
unconfined, save for its golden chain, to 
her very knees. 

So, serene and disregarding of the 
hard staring, she reached the door where 
she was joined by her maid. The two 
passed the portal and prepared to cross 
the Platz. 

Here they stopped, unable to move 
for the press of the crowd which 
watched the advance of four men carry- 
ing halberds and clothed in the livery of 
the town. There was a sudden thinning 
of the crowd, and a reverential passage 
cleared for the servants of the town as 
they marched forward with impressive 
deliberation and halted before the 
church. Surprise augmented into con- 
sternation when one of the men stepped 
to Idonea’s side and lightly touched her 
hanging sleeve. ‘‘ Lady,’’ he said with 
authority, ‘‘ you must accompany me.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed! And wherefore, pray ?’’ 
demanded Idonea proudly. 

‘* We are commanded to escort you 
to the Rathhaus, lady, in order that your 
dress and coif may be measured and 
compared with the town model,’’ the 
man answered civilly. 

‘* So this is one of your Nuremburg 
customs, is it?’’ enquired Trude pertly. 
‘* And we must have four men with hal- 
berds and short daggers, all to arrest 
one small maid. And for a heinous 
crime, forsooth!—the wearing of a 
gown befitting her station.’’ 

‘We have not the judging of the 
lady,”’ the man answered awkwardly, 
reddening to his ears at the tittering of 
the bystanders. 

** Say nothing more, Trude,’’ enjoined 
Idonea haughtily. ‘‘ I am well able to 
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maintain my dignity against any Coun- 
cillor of Nuremburg. Lead on, sirs.”’ 

The procession was quickly formed. 
First marched the men, after them 
Idonea, with erect head and flashing 
eyes, leaning on Trude’s arm; behind 
them came the two officers, and still 
further behind a long tail of inquisitive 
women. Such a hubbub was surely 
never before heard in the Platz! 

Into the vestibule of the Rathhaus 
the intruders swarmed, to be roughly 
thrust outside by the officers, who 
banged the heavy door upon them. 

Idonea and Trude climbed the stone 
steps behind the men and followed them 
into one of the small side chambers. 

In the wide embrasure of the window 
sat Rath Wirtner and Rath Ankel, 
stiffly. Beside them rose a low plat- 
form, on which swung the life-sized 
model fixed on a pivot. The wooden 
face, smirking beneath its red and white 
paint, was tightly coifed in a towering 
headdress of linen, its shapeless figure 
was swathed in heavy folds of dark blue 
cloth, its two ungainly arms stretched 
out at awkward angles the drooping 
sleeves of the prescribed mode. 

Idonea curtseyed deeply to the Coun- 
cillors, then considered the puppet with 
becoming gravity. 

**'We have had you brought before 
us,” began the Councillor harshly, 
‘‘that you may have before you the 
model which we propose that you should 
imitate. You are a stranger but newly 
arrived in our town, but it is enjoined on 
all women—townswomen or otherwise 





that they should wear the garb 
appointed by law.”’ 
‘“What is more,” took up Rath 


Ankel, ‘‘ we must constrain you to bind 
your disorderly hair, and braid it or 
hide it beneath a seemly coif, such as 
we see here.’” With this he prodded 
at the wooden figure, which pirouetted 
solemnly on its pivot, its outspread arms 


jerked upwards in a ludicrous attitude 
of supplication. 

Idonea cast a stealthy glance at her 
maid, and_ choked. Trude, more 
mannerless, giggled with open-mouthed 
amusement, but stopped, abashed by the 
cold displeasure of the two Councillors. 

‘*You may depart,’’ Wirtner per- 
mitted icily, ‘‘ but remember that you 
obey. Discard your loose customs, 
clothe yourself in the virtuous fashion of 
the town, and you may live unmolested 
in our midst. This is our fatherly warn- 
ing to you. Disobey, and evil shall 
betide you—heavy fines and a solitary 
sojourn in the Frosch Thurm will teach 
meekness to the most froward woman.”’ 

He waved his hand with a gesture of 
dismissal. Idonea’s lips were demurely 
set, but little impish dimples struggled 
on either cheek; her eyes glanced once 
more on the oscillating dummy, then 
lowered themselves to the ground before 
her; she curtseyed again with exagger- 
ated humility and left the chamber with 
Trude. 

They descended into the vestibule and 
into the open square where Idonea gave 
rein to her pent-up laughter. 

** Oh, Trude !’’ she gasped, ‘‘ did you 
mark them—Councillors and dummy? 
They are twins, my Trude, twins! Both 
are made of wood, sharp-nosed, brick- 
coloured and stiff-jointed. I quite ex- 
pected to see the venerable man mount 
the platform and dance beside his 
respectable sister.” 

Trude laughed with relish. 

‘*As for the Nuremburger garb,’’ 
Idonea meditated, ‘‘I very much fear 
that its dignity will be too overpowering 
for such an insignificant little creature 
as myself. So I purpose to dispense 
with its chaste seemliness, and remain 
the froward foreigner that I am.” 

“* Shall you dare?’’ demanded Trude. 

‘** Dare!’ scoffed Idonea. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE JEW’S HOUSE AT BURY. 


By G. BASIL BARHAM. 


" O I sailed with Elias to the dark- 
ness and the cruelty of Bury in 
England, where there are no 

learned men. How can a man be wise 

if he hate? At Bury I kept his accounts 
for Elias, and I saw men kill Jews there 
by the tower.’’ So said Kadmiel, the 

Jew, to Dan and Una; whilst Puck, of 

Pook’s Hill, drew his long cloak tighter 

to him as the winter sun went down and 

the nip of frost came into the air. 
John Lackland was King when Kip- 
ling’s character went to live with Elias, 
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the Jew, of Bury. It was in the reign 
of Henty Beauclerc that the the Jew’s 
house was builded, so it was little over a 
hundred years old when Kadmiel sat 
within its walls poring over his master’s 
account books. To-day the Jew’s 
house still stands ; the hand of Time has 
pressed somewhat heavily upon it; men 
have grafted their architectural notions 
upon it for other men to remove, and 
substitute their own. A vandal, whose 
sin has long been forgiven him by 
132 


reason of the beauty of his work, 
stamped his individuality on the build- 
ing two hundred years after Kadmiel 
had sunk the gold at Pevensey. But 
the square walls of Moyses’ Hall, built 
of imperishable Suffolk flints set in stout 
tenth century mortar still stare down 
the hill towards the great tower. They 
stare as defiantly as they did when the 
Jews of Bury crucified the boy Robert 
in derision of Prior Hugh, of West- 
minster, who ruled the Abbey before the 
strong-handed Abbot Sampson; they 
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still stare as defiantly and sullenly as 
they did when Kadmiel saw the monks 
and townspeople teach the Jews that 
Christian boys were not to be slain with 
impunity. 

Gillingwater, the historian of Bury, 
treated this building with scant courtesy. 
In his ‘‘ History of Bury,’’ he affords it 
merely a few lines, saying: ‘‘ On the 
Hog-Hill or Beast-Market stands the 
common Bridewell, formerly a Jewish 
synagogue built of flint and freestone; 
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in old writings it is called Moyses’ Hall, 
as one at Norwich was called Abra- 
ham’s Hall. Its dimensions are 36 feet 
by 27. The walls of this building are 
of great solidity; they are faced with 
stone, and the whole structure is erected 
on very strong arches. Its circular 
windows bespeak its great antiquity, 
perhaps not much less than the time of 
the Norman conquest, soon after which 
period the Jews settled at Bury, and it 
is to be esteemed the more worthy of 
notice, because, 
as all their syn- 


agogues were 
ordered to be 


destroyed in the 
eleventh year of 
the reign of Ed- 
ward III., this 
happened to es- 
cape the general 
destruction.” 

As a matter 
of fact, Moyses’ 
Hall, Bury St. 
Edmunds, is 
one of the most 
interesting spe- 
cimens of Nor- 
man __architec- 
ture in the 
kingdom, and 
corresponds ex- 
actly with the 
well - known 
synagogue at 
Prague, which 
is undoubtedly 
the oldest in 
Europe. There 
is no _ doubt 
about its age; 
the stone win- 
dows and massive round arches show 
that the original building was erected in 
the middle Norman period, 
1135, A.D. 

The windows of the first floor are part 
of a storey erected in early Plantagenet 
times, whilst at some date in the six- 
teenth century someone with a desire for 
more light, pierced the flint wall and the 
old Norman stringer, and put in a Tudor 
window. Time has so mellowed the 
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stonework that this window does not jar 
upOn one as might be expected. It has 
blended into the building, as it were. 
And whoever may have been the man 
who did the sin, he largely atoned for 
it by carving deftly on the stone sill the 
figure of a wolf guarding the head of a 
saint, and so helped to perpetuate Bury’s 
most wonderful and most religiously be- 
lieved-in legend. 

There is an upper storey which has 
been so altered that nothing can be said 
with certainty 
regarding it. 
The eastern 
wall of the 
house is com- 
paratively mod- 


ern. From the 
interior ar- 
rangement it 
appears that the 
original en- 
trance must 
have been on 


this side of the 
building, as the 
present en- 
trance, together 
with the present 
ground floor 
windows, as re- 
gards their ex- 
teriors, are 
modern also. 
The ground 
floor is mas- 
sively vaulted, 
and is pure 
Norman. The 
stonework has 
not decayed; 
the lines of the 
arches, the 
edges of the stone are as sharp and 
almost as clean cut as they were when 
the Saxon serfs and Norman craftsmen 
completed their work and cleared away 
their tools in readiness for the first oc- 
cupier to enter the door. There is every 
appearance of the building having been 
at some time divided into two distinct 
dwellings. The first storey is supported 
by three rows of arches, and in one 
place a beautiful Tudor arch, presum- 
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ably the work of the same man who 
added the Tudor window, has been 
pierced. This Tudor arch is well shewn 
in the illustration. The other arches 
differ in design slightly from each other, 
but only sufficiently so to show that they 
were the work of the same builder who 
possessed a soul which was above the 
slavish reiteration of details. 

Modern art has well-nigh obscured 
the ancient beauties of the first floor. 
Neatly plastered walls hide the tool 
marks of the handicraftsmen; the old 
chimney remains, and to the left is still 
to be seen a massive Norman arch, with 
a medizval arch built below. This was 
apparently a doorway, now built up, 
which led to some vanished part of the 
building. This double archway, which 
is well illustrated in the photograph, is 
interesting. There seems so little to 
be gained by adding the lower arch that 
one wonders at once why it was done. 

There is a reference to the Jew’s 


House in the Chronicles of St. Edmund’s 


“The Way Thro’ The Wood.” 


By Ponsonsy OGLE. 
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Abbey under the date of August 18th, 
1328. It had evidently passed out of 
Jewish ownership by that date, and from 
that time until 1626 it appears to have 
been privately owned and used as a 
dwelling house. About this time it was 
conveyed to the Guildhall Feoffees and 
became a house of correction, but was 
afterwards turned into a workhouse for 
children and young people. Apparently, 
just before it passed into the Feoffees 
hands it was divided, the Tudor and 
other arches closed up, and the left 
hand portion of the building was made 
part of an adjoining inn. In 1858 cer- 
tain parts of the building were restored, 
and the whole of the original edifice was 
acquired by the Corporation of Bury St. 
Edmunds ; being now used as a Borough 
Museum. But, although it has now 
become a depository for objects of 
curious interest, it is safe to say that it 
will never guard any archzological 
treasure that is one half as interesting 
as its own flinty walls, and time-worn 
windows, and low vaulted crypt. 





TILL is the way, for the air is keeping 
Soft, silent watch, as for some new comer; 
The fern droops, drowsing, the moss lies sleeping, 
Dreaming the dreams of the last past summer. 
And the birds are but waiting to wake and sing 
The sweet approach of the virgin Spring ; 
When, like angel blessing, as pure, as good, 
She takes her way by ‘‘ the way through the wood.’’ 
Still is the wood, for no dryads, peeping, 
Flirt to the fauns, with coquetting faces; 
The tiny brooklet is stealing, creeping, 
From hiding-places to hiding-places. 
And the hazel and birch are but waiting to fling 
The first-born leaflets to greet the Spring ; 
When, with soft-green kirtle, and soft-green hood, 
She takes her way by ‘‘ the way through the wood.’’ 
Still is the ground, till her footfall awaken 
The sound of the growing of grass and flowers; 
Still is the wind, till the airs be shaken, 
As with dancing zephyrs and sunlight showers. 
And the woodland stairway is cold and grey, 
Till the virgin Spring shall descend that way ; 
Till she stand in her beauty where last she stood, 
When she sighed farewell to ‘‘ the way thro’ the wood.”’ 





THE FOREIGN STAMP CASE. 


By MRS. JOHN LE BRETON. 


. was about three o’clock on the 
afternoon of a wintry day, and as 
I walked down Holborn in the midst 
of the busy, common-place crowd, | 
came suddenly upon a familiar, square- 
built figure, and looked into a pair of 
familiar, steady, grey eyes. Inspector 
Brandon was out on business, every line 
of him told me that. He walked past 
me with swift but unhurried steps, 
obeying to the letter Essenden’s instruc- 
tions never to recognise me in any public 
place ; but here was my temptation, and 
I took no trouble to avoid it. I turned, 
and very soon overtaking the Inspector 
walked side by side with him. 

‘If I’m doing wrong, you must say so, 
and I’ll lose you at the crossing,’’ I told 
him; ‘‘ but if you have been called in 
to assist at one of life’s dramas 

The Inspector’s two fingers went 
automatically to his cap, though still he 
looked straight ahead of him. We 
crossed over to the Gray’s Inn Road, 
walked to the further end, and turned 
down a dingy side street. Already the 
short day was waning, and yellow light: 
twinkled here and there in the windows 
of the tall, narrow houses. 

“It’s a tragedy this time, sir,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ come with me and welcome, if 
you think you can stand it; but it’s 
stronger stuff than anything the Chief 
has ever shown you. We’ve only just 
had notice. The evening papers wiil 
be rushing out special editions with it 
in an hour or two, doubling all our 
work, and halving our chances of suc- 
cass. Here we are, then.”’ 

He stopped abruptly, and knocked at 
the door of a house on the right side 
of the street. It was instantly opened 
by a constable. The Inspector exchanged 
a few low-toned words with the man, 
and then we proceeded up the ill- 
lighted stairs. As we passed up, doors 
flew open, front and back, letting out 
flashes of light into the dusk on the 
landings. And every time, in the streak 
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of light, came the momentary vision 
of a woman’s face. Sometimes it was 
a young face, but more often I noticed 
worn and lined visages pitifully made 
up into a semblance of youth. 

Again we came upon a constable. He 
was stationed outside the front room on 
the third floor, which was our destina- 
tion. Quite silently, he unlocked the 
door, stood aside as we entered the 
room, and closed the door again, re- 
maining outside to resume his guard. 
There was only one gas-jet lit, but it 
was at full flare, and revealed every 
detail of the scene of horror which 
met our eyes. A dead woman was ly- 
ing at full length on the floor, her 
blank, white face upturned to the light, 
rigid and terrible. She was a tall, 
finely-formed woman, and perhaps had 
once been beautiful in a_ straight-fea- 
tured, classic fashion. She was in 
out-door dress, wearing a showy gown 
of violet velveteen, and a long, heavy 
stole of bear-fur. A few feet away was 
her head-gear, a large toque of massed 
violets, with a brim of imitation fur. 
Her magnificent hair, long, thick, and 
ruddy, was tumbled about her shoul- 
ders, looking as though it had been 
wrenched from its fastenings in some 
life and death struggle. Her narrow, 
dark eyes were open. There was no 
look of anger or pain upon the face. 
Death had wiped all that away, and left 
—nothingness. 

As the Inspector had remarked, it was 
stronger stuff’’ than anything I had 
been brought into contact with yet. I 
stood, as though rooted to the spot, 
while he pursued his investigations. 
Presently, moving aside her fur stole, 
he showed me what I had not been able 
to see before—the instrument of the 
murder. It was a hat-pin, presumably 
of gilded steel, stout, and not less than 
nine inches in length. The head was 
a large amethyst, set in solid gold. The 
weapon had been driven into the heart, 


ae 
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and there it remained. The Inspector 
did not disturb the body, awaiting, I 
understood, the arrival of the surgeon. 
He went at once to the search of the 
room. There was very little in it, and 
surprisingly little of a personal nature. 
Of papers, even letters, there were prac- 
tically none. On the mantelshelf was 
some loose silver. 

‘* Known here as Mrs. Doone,”’ said 
the Inspector, still seeking, ‘‘ and ap- 
parently in receipt of an allowance from 
someone—and who that someone is, we 
must find out. Very unusual this 
systematic destroying of letters. Done 
for the sake of her family, no doubt. 
Looks as if she had been a lady once, 
doesn’t she? Ah! here is an old purse 
—wedding-ring and keeper in_ it. 
Thought as much. Well, It’s the 
usual terrible common story, I suppose. 
Some penniless ruffian. . .”’ 

There was very little blood, but some- 
one had stepped in it. I bent down 
instinctively to look at the marks. What 
I saw led me to believe that the Inspec- 
tor was not on the right track. 

** Inspector,’’ I said, trying to speak 
casually, ‘‘ why don’t you let the Chief 
know? I have an idea that he would 
be tremendously interested.”’ 

‘** We don’t take straightforward jobs 
like this to the Chief, sir,’’ answered 
Brandon, methodically checking off the 
contents of a drawer. ‘‘ He wouldn’t 
thank us, I can tell you.”’ 

I persisted. 

‘‘It is a tragedy, as you said, In- 
spector. There is some mystery about 
her, or she would not have been so care- 
ful to destroy everything that might lead 
to the discovery of her identity. And-— 
perhaps you may not find it so simple a 
case after all. If the Chief has to come 
into it, he won’t be pleased that he didn’t 
come now !”’ 

The Inspector was evidently struck 
by something in my tone, but still he 
looked doubtful. 

*‘T’ll take the responsibility,’’ I urged, 
** amateurs rush in where you wise men 
wouldn’t tread. Let me send him a 
note ?”’ 


’ 


All symptoms of vacillation vanished. 
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He held out an eager hand for the note 
almost before I had time to finish writ- 
ing it. It was carefully sealed, and 
despatched by a boy messenger. It 
had the luck to find Essenden at home. 
He came to us without an instant’s de- 
lay. It was good to see how Brandon’s 
eyes brightened when he saw the slight, 
youthful-looking figure come swiftly into 
the room. The surgeon followed; and 
now the examination began in earnest. 

‘* Been dead for some hours,’’ pro- 
nounced the surgeon, curtly, ‘‘ happened 
between eleven and twelve last night, 
probably. Death instantaneous. [in 
driven in with tremendous force. Must 
have been a man—doubt whether a wo- 
man could have done it. What’s this ?”’ 

They were moving the body, prepara- 
tory to placing it on the bed. Hidden 
until now by a fold of the woman’s 
skirt was a plain morocco pocket-book. 
In a small receptacle, fastening with 
a snap, were five sovereigns. Also there 
were a few newspaper cuttings. Essen- 
den held the book upside down, and 
shook it, and as he did so something 
fluttered out, and down to the floor. It 
was a used foreign stamp, a black stamp 
of British Guiana. He looked at it 
thoughtfully. Presently he placed it 
in the pocket-book, telling Brandon that 
he would hold both, for the present. 

On the landing, we encountered the 
proprietress of the house, an evil-look- 
ing, elderly woman, slatternly in appear- 
ance, and very genuinely distressed—for 
her own sake. Between her sobs she 
protested to the Inspector that she was 
a respectable woman, that her house 
was a most respectable house, and that 
the dead woman had led a_ blameless 
life. 

** Quiet as quiet, and a real lady as 
anyone could see. Never had no 
visitors, nor no letters. No use asking 
me anything more about ’er, for I don’t 
know no more’n the dead. I should 
say it was suicide, through bein’ 
neglected by ’er own family. Usin’ ’er 
’at-pin seems to prove as she did it ’er- 
self. Not a sound of a row there was 
in this ’ouse last night, and that I'll 
swear to!”’ 
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Essenden and | were sheltering our- 
from behind the 
Inspector’s square shoulders. A side 
door was ajar again, displaying the now 
familiar gleam of light and interested 
feminine face. It was quite a girl's 
face this time, almost childish in its out- 
line, pretty and pale, 
shadowed under the bright eyes. 


selves observation 


darkly 

The 
fair hair was elaborately dressed, and 2 
small 


and 


a blue 
wn together at the throat. 


hand clutched dressing- 
g‘ A high, 
clear voice suddenly broke into the land 


lady’s lamentations. 


A DEAD WOMAN WAS LYING AT 

‘“What’s the good o’ pitching the 
police a tale like that, old lady? They 
don’t fancy they’ve strayed into Park 
Lane by mistake. _If you don’t tell ’em 
what they want to know, they'll get 
there just the same.”’ 

Essenden spoke to her quietly. 

‘‘ Perhaps you can help us to,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ will you?’’ 

She looked at him inquisitively. Then 
wrapping her old gown more closely 
about her, she flung open the door, and 
invited us to enter. She placed herself 
in a basket-chair by the fire. The land- 
lady stood in the doorway, and glanced 
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threateningly at her. The constable 
moved his position to the foot of the 
lower flight of stairs, and prevented 
p.ople from passing up. 

** It’s true that 
about her,”’ 
wards the room where the dead woman 
** she herself ; 
was 
never 


we don’t know much 
said the girl, pointing to- 
was so close about 

a little. She 
but would 
say if her husband was alive or not. We 
call her the ’—she 
flung her money about so, when she had 


lay, 
but we do know 
married 


a 


woman, she 


used to * Duchess 


rhat hat-pin cost her four pounds 


any. 


'LL LENGTH ON THE FLOOR. 

ten! I was with her when she bought 
it, about ten days ago. She said she’d 
have thought nothing of buying a thing 
like that in the old days, and there was 
no reason why she shouldn’t have it 
now, if it pleased her. She was a terror 
to drink—that was her trouble. She’d 
spend pounds on drink for herself, and 
anyone who'd drink with her ’’—this 
with a straight glance at the landlady— 
‘* and then she was like a madwoman. 
She had lots of money. Someone used 
to send it in sealed envelopes to the 
newspaper-shop at the end of the street, 
and she would call for it.’’ 
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** Any visitors ?’’ asked the Inspector, 
busily making notes. 

The girl nodded. 

‘*Can’t describe them,’’ she _ said, 
briefly, ‘‘ never noticed any of ’em, ex- 
cepting the man who came last night, 
and him only a little. Didn’t see his 
face. Met them at the door, and fol- 
lowed them up. She opened the door 
with her latch-key. He was a rough- 
looking sort of a man, with a cloth cap 
rammed down on his head, and poor, 
dirty clothes. Not much more than a 
labourer, Ishould say. As soon as they 
got upstairs, they started a most tre- 
mendous row. She must have been 
drinking heavily, the way she carried 
on, screaming at him, and abusing him. 
I could just hear him answer back in a 
gruff, rumbling sort of voice, now and 
then, but I didn’t hear what either of 
them said. At last she quieted down, 
and he went on speaking—for two or 
three minutes, I should imagine. I 


suppose she must have been dead then, 
and he did it to make anyone who might 
be listening think that it was all right.’’ 


She looked at the 
nodded encouragingly. 

‘*T went out soon after that,’’ ended 
the girl, abruptly. ‘‘ I didn’t hear the 
man go out nor did I see him. _ I went 
and knocked Mrs. Doone up at noon 
to-day, but as I got no answer, I came 
away again. Often enough, she lay in 
bed all day long. About two o’clock I 
went again, and still there wasn’t a stir. 
I remembered what a row there had 
been last night, and I warned the old 
lady,’’ nodding at the alert landlady, 
‘*that she’d better send for the police, 
and she did. That’s all I know.”’ 

She stood up with an air of dismissal, 
and Essenden and I went out. The 
Inspector lingered for a final word or 
two, and then followed us. He asked 
Essénden in a discreetly lowered voice 
if there were any special order. A slip 
of paper was handed to him, bearing 
some pencilled words. 

‘* Answer to be communicated to me 
any time up to eight, and then not until 
after midnight,’’ he said. The Inspec- 
tor saluted, and went off smartly. 


Inspector, who 
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It was eight o’clock when I joined 
Essenden at his flat. We were dining 
out at the same house, and going to a 
political re-union later, and he had sug- 
gested that I might pick him up, and at 
the same time hear if the case, into which 
I had ‘‘ dragged him, neck and crop,” 
had progressed at all. 

Essenden took his hat in his hand, 
and announced that he was ready to 
start. 

** Not without an explanation,’’ I told 
him. 

‘‘ Those newspaper cuttings in that 
pocket-book,’’ he said, ‘‘ all related to 
the current prices of rare foreign stamps, 
and such like topics. That black 
stamp is a rare one, I happen to know, 
though I could not, off-hand, guess at 
its value. Brandon took a description 
of it to a well-known dealer, who tells 
us that so far as he knows there are only 
two other specimens in England, both 
of which could be easily traced, and were 
ascertained to be safe, within an hour. 
A third, he says, was bought by a New 
York dealer at a sensational price, quite 
recently.”’ 

‘**Then, the pocket-book was probably 
stolen from some man of means who col- 
lects stamps ?’’ I suggested, ‘‘ and 
kept, because it is as difficult to dispose 
of such a stamp as of a known dia- 
mond.”’ 

‘* More so,’’ agreed Essenden, ‘‘ be- 
cause only those who have special 
knowledge would consider the purchase 
of such a stamp at all. So Brandon 
cabled out to that New York dealer to 
ask if he has the stamp, and if not, to 
whom he sold it. New York time is 
so much earlier than ours that I 
reckoned we should find our man at his 
business premises. Answer is, how- 
ever— Out of town.’ We cabled ‘Ur- 
gent.’ So, I sit down and wait, and 
wonder what the next few hours will 
bring forth. Brandon, no doubt, is 
pursuing the beaten track, and if he does 
no harm—well, that will be so much to 
the good.’”’ 

It was my good fortune to take in to 
dinner that evening a very charming girl 
whom I had met at several social func- 


” 
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tions that winter. She was perhaps 
about twenty, but this was her first 
London season, and she had distin- 
guished herself by becoming engaged 
almost as soon as she had made her 
début. |The lucky man was the Hon. 
Roland Torrens, D.S.O., younger son 
of the Earl of Danehill, a soldier who 
had done splendid things in the South 
African war. 

Viola Fairfax was a slender, pretty 
little creature, with silky hair and a pair 
of wonderful dark blue eyes. She was, 
as yet, fresh and unspoiled as any 
schoolgirl, in spite of her importance, as 
the only child and heiress of that 
wealthy widower, Colonel Fairfax, of 
Cartmel, and of Fairfax House, Park 
Lane. 

It was when I sought Miss Fairfax 
out, after dinner, for a little parting 
chat, that she quite unconsciously gave 
me a tremendous sensation. She asked 
me if I knew anything about rare 
stamps, and followed that up by en- 
quiring where she could buy a black 
stamp of British Guiana! 

Before I quite realised to what I was 
committing myself, 1 was _ foolish 
enough to say that a friend of mine had 
found one that very day. Then, burn- 
ing my boats behind me, I beckoned up 
Essenden, and introduced him. His 
glance at me when he discovered what 
I had done, is one of the things I prefer 
to forget. I left it to him to straighten 
out my outrageous blunder. 

‘*You see,” she explained, ‘‘ my 
father and I are enthusiastic stamp-col- 
lectors, and we have wanted this speci- 
men for years. The Prince of Wales 
has one, and Mr. Hubert, of Plas 
Gwylln, has another, you know.”’ 

Essenden did know, as it chanced. 
Inspector Brandon had informed him of 
the fact very recently. 

‘* And, at last, we secured one,’’ went 
on Miss Fairfax. ‘‘ My father bought 
it from an American dealer, and gave 
ninety-eight pounds for it. I had 
promised myself the pleasure of putting 
it in an album this very day—and it is 
lost ! Now, if I buy one, I 
should be so because I 


can 
delighted, 
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could give it to my father asa surprise.”’ 

‘* But might you not find it?’’ en- 
quired Essenden, ‘‘ or get it back by 
offering a reward. No one could try 
to sell such a rare specimen with im- 
punity.”’ 

The girl shook her head, disconso- 
lately. 

‘* I’m afraid there is no chance of 
that. My father has no idea how it has 
disappeared, but I’m afraid I do know. 
A young footman of ours left quite sud- 
denly, this morning. He said a relative 
of his was ill, and he must go at once. 
I believe, so far, his story was true; but 
1 have discovered that he was on very 
bad terms with the butler, and that 
they had a culminating quarrel last 
night. It looks suspicious, doesn’t it ?’’ 

‘It does,” agreed Essenden, “if 
anything else is missing ?’’ 

‘*One or two small pieces of silver 
cannot be found; but the butler admits 
they may be mislaid.”’ 

‘* Has Colonel Fairfax 
police ?”’ I asked, 

**T haven’t told him anything about 
my suspicions yet. I feel certain that 
if the man has taken the stamp, he has 
destroyed it—perhaps to try and throw 
the blame on the butler. He knows our 
stamps are valuable, and that they are 
too well known to be sold easily. But, 
about this stamp that you found, Mr. 
Essenden—it couldn’t possibly be our 
stamp, could it?”’ 


informed the 


** Not possibly,’’ answered Essenden, 
decisively. 

** You are advertising it, of course. 
Whether it is claimed or not, I might be 
able to buy it.’’ 


‘** If ever the disposal of it comes inte 


my hands, Miss Fairfax,’’ said Essen- 
den, with a bow, ‘‘I promise you that 
you shall have the opportunity of secur 
ing it. At present, you see, I am merely 
the finder of a valuable and interesting 
piece of property.’’ 

We made our escape, leaving her per- 
fectly satisfied. We went on to two or 
three other houses, returning to Essen- 
don’s flat considerably after midnight. 
The Inspector was there. He had 
brought the name of the person to whom 
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the New York dealer had sold the black 
stamp of British Guiana. It was 
Colonel Hugh Fairfax, of Cartmel. 

‘*Now, for the young footman,’’ I 
ventured to suggest. 

‘* Exactly,’’ said Essenden, and pro- 
ceeded to give the Inspector instruc- 
tions. Brandon’s face lengthened. In 
such a case, rapidity of action is the very 
essence of success; and here he was set 
down to a task of tedious and weari- 
some detail—for Essenden insisted that 
he should not apply to the man’s em- 
ployer for his name and address, which 
was the simplest, most effective, and 
natural way of getting at him, 

The Inspector did not argue. He 
knew it was useless. Perhaps he began 
to understand when his Chief casually 
added : 

‘* Meanwhile, I shall be working in 
other directions myself.”’ 

During the next five days I saw Es- 
senden only once, and he communicated 
nothing at all to me regarding the case 
in which I was so deeply interested. So 
I looked up Inspector Brandon. Up to 
a certain point he had been more suc- 
cessful than he had expected. ‘That is 
to say, he had traced the young foot- 
man, David Lewis, and found out some- 
thing about his character and antece- 
dents through a housemaid in the employ 
of Colonel Fairfax. 

‘* He’s a Welshman,’’ the Inspector 
told me, ‘‘ not skilled at his work, but 
then this is his first place, and he is sup- 
posed to be learning his duties. Unfor- 
tunately, he didn’t hit it off with any of 


the other servants—though they were 
getting at him because of his 
rawness, very _ likely. Also he 


was a bit crooked-tempered. He 
had leave that night to go to a theatre. 
Over-stayed his time, got home very 
late, and said he had lost his way. 
Result, sharp words from the butler, and 
the young man leaves next morning at 
an hour’s notice. I’m not building on 
the idea—but one never knows. He has 





no sick relative that we can discover. 
Anyhow, he is 
watched.”’ 

When I reached home after a rather 


being very closely 
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exceptionally busy day at about seven 
o’clock, I found a note from Viola Fair- 
fax awaiting me. I shrugged my 
shoulders at the enthusiasm and persis- 
tance of these stamp collectors, and 
going over to the telephone, I rang up 
Essenden, and gave him her message. 

She had told her father about my 
friend who had found a black stamp of 
British Guiana. Colonel Fairfax still 
hoped that it might be the one he had 
lost, and which he was positive he could 
identify Would I bring my friend to 
see her father? He would be at home 
any evening that week after seven 
o’clock, and would be very pleased to 
see us. 

There was a long pause before Essen- 
den answered. I was on the point of 
raising him with the customary ‘‘ Are 
you there ?’’ when he spoke. 

‘* Very well. We shall have to satisfy 
the Colonel’s curiosity now that it has 
been roused. Shall we go to-night? 
I shall not be free until half-past nine or 
so. You'll call for me here, then? 
Yes. Good-bye.’’ 

Naturally enough, I suppose, we 
talked of Miss Fairfax and her father as 
we walked up to Park Lane that night. 
I had been acquainted with the Colonel 
for some time, but I soon found that 
Essenden, who had never met him, 
knew far more about him than I did. 
He was a very gallant and distinguished 
soldier, who had seen service all over the 
world, and had participated in no less 
than twenty-nine engagements. He 
had inherited his fortune within the last 
ten years from his cousin, Hugh Ains- 
clough, of Preston, a great mill-owner. 
Colonel Fairfax had taken the million 
of money which formed his cousin’s in- 
vested fortune, and had made over the 
mills to the work-people who had been 
employed in them for five years and 
over that period. 

‘““A big thing to do,’’ said Essenden, 
‘and not the only fine thing that stands 
to his credit.’’ 

““TIf he thinks the identification of 
this stamp may lead to the loss of a 
man’s life, he may disown it,’’ I sug- 
gested, 
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‘* Not he,’’ said Essenden, ‘‘ if I have 
formed a correct estimate of his charac- 
ter, he will say: ‘ A life for a life, and 
let justice be done.’ But—only too 
often it is hard to define what is justice.” 

Colonel Fairfax was at home. We 
were ushered into his library, and I in- 
troduced Essenden to him. I thought 
that the two men eyed each other with 
curious Obeying Essen- 
den’s previously given instructions, | 
said : 

‘* First of all, Colonel 
friend is going to tell 
stamp was found. 


intentness. 


Fairfax, my 
where the 
It is not a pretty 


you 


“e 


WE HAVE 


wr 

story, and we have to ask you to con- 

sider it, and our 

strictly confidential.’’ 
The Colonel bowed. 

his handsome face turned a shade paler. 


connection with it, 


I fancied that 


In a few vivid words Essenden de- 
scribed the finding of the pocket-book 
and its contents. 

** So you see, Colonel,’’ I put in, ‘‘it’s 
the most unlikely thing in the world that 
this stamp could be yours.”’ 

He did not appear to notice me. He 
was looking at Essenden. 

“*Shall I go on?’ asked Essenden, 


WANTED THIS 
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in a peculiarly depressed tone that some- 
how struck a chill to my heart, unsus- 
pecting though I had been hitherto. 

‘*A man must place his duty before 
all things, sir,’’ answered the Colonel. 
‘* Go on.”’ 

‘*] have traced back the 
Mrs. Doone—that was not 
Colonel—to her girlhood. She was the 
daughter of an Army man, well-con- 
nected, and highly educated. Before 
she was twenty years of age, she mar- 
ried a captain in a Line regiment. It 
is a terrible from the time the 
couple went to India, where their only 


career of 
her name, 


story 


FOR YEARS.’ 


Mrs. 


habits of intemperance. 


child was born. Doone fell into 


The scandal 
was not to be hushed up, and the hus- 
band had no alternative but to send her 
away. She went home to her own 
relatives, who were confident that under 
their influence and care she would be 
permanently cured of her craving. 
She improved for a time, and there were 
great hopes. Then she met a soldier’s 
wife who had been known to her in 
India—a bad woman, one of the worst. 
After that Mrs. Doone fell rapidly. She 
was already in the depths when her 
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husband realised what was happening, 
and came back to England to try and 
rescue her.’’ 

Essenden hesitated. 

‘*Go on,”’ said the Colonel, gently. 

‘* For the sake of their one child, the 
husband would not divorce her, though 
that course was now open to him. He 
tried to hide the disgrace, and relatives 
took the child and brought her up. Mrs. 
Doone lived the life of the lowest grade 
of her kind, squandering in their society 
the ample allowance made to her by her 
husband. The child grew up. She 
became engaged most happily and suit- 
ably, and her forthcoming marriage was 
announced in the daily Press, where no 
doubt her unfortunate mother saw it. 
Then—this is surmise,’’ continued Es- 
senden, slowly, ‘‘ 1 think the wretched 
woman commenced to blackmail her 
husband. She wrote to him frequently, 
and perhaps threatened to make her 
connection with him public, and to claim 
her daughter. That, of course, meant 
ruin.”’ 

‘* More,’’ said the Colonel, quietly, 
‘“a crime. The fouling of the child’s 
life, the irremediable wrecking of her 
life.”’ 

‘* The matter became so serious and 
so urgent that the husband decided to 
risk a personal interview with his wife, 
and to try and discover how he could 
buy silence. The mere giving of the 
money which she demanded would not 
have ensured safety, for more money 
meant more drink, and in her drunken 
bouts what more likely than that she 
should boast of the position she could 
claim if she would? So he went. Be- 
cause of her manner of life, and the 
place where she lodged, he went in dis- 
guise. He wore working-men’s clothes, 
but he did not trouble to change his wel’ 
cut boots.”’ 

The Colonel raised his 
looked up enquiringly. 

‘*Mrs, Doone was found dead next 
day,’’ said Essenden, ‘‘ she had been 
stabbed with a_ hat-pin. There was 
very little blood, but the man who killed 
her had stepped in it. He had left un- 
mistakable foot-prints upon the bare 
boards of the floor. We know that 


head, and 


there had been a desperate quarrel. It 
is possible that the husband in seeking 
to protect his own life from her mur- 
derous assault may have killed her 
accidentally. There is this much proof 
of that theory in his favour.’’ 

Essenden showed us the pocket-book 
which he had picked up in the dead 
woman’s room—the same plain morocco 
book which had held the black stamp of 
British Guiana. For the first time I 
saw that it had been pierced completely 
through by some fine, sharp instrument 
—probably that same hat-pin. 

** Against that,’’ said Colonel Fair- 
fax, slowly, ‘‘ will be the suggestion 
that this man took the law into his own 
hands to save his daughter. If he is 
arrested the whole ghastly story will 
come out, and his poor girl will be worse 
off than ever. Her innocence must 
bear the crushing punishment of their 
guilt.’’ 

Suddenly, I became aware that there 
was a revolver under the papers which 
were close to the Colonel’s hand—I 
could see his fingers clenching as thev 
neared it, and somehow I flung myse'f 
forward, hit on the right place, and 
snatched the glittering little weapon 
away. I was shaking and unnerved 
when I showed it to Essenden. He 
opened his lips to speak, but closed them 
abruptly, and his voung face grew sud- 
denly white and rigid. I turned to the 
Colonel. He was putting away from 
him a round silver box, containing some 
tiny brown pellets, and he was smiling. 

“It will be all over in about twenty 
minutes,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is an Indian 
drug, and it never fails. 1 am subject 
to heart attacks, and this will have to 
be one. Send for the doctor whose ad- 
dress my daughter will give you, in ten 
minutes. He is an old comrade who 
knows my story, and you may tell him 
everything. Then, gentlemen——”’ 

** We shall forget all that we know 
of this, Colonel,’’ said Essenden, rather 
hoarsely, ‘‘ rest assured of that. It is 
already forgotten.’’ 

The Colonel held out his hand, and 
Essenden grasned it. So they stood for 
an instant. 


**Mr. Essenden,’’ said 


the dving 
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soldier, ‘‘ it was a very difficult task to 
find out who found my stamp, but I have 
many old and true _ friends in 
high places—and I _ succeeded. I 
leave my girl’s happiness in your 
hands, with perfect trust. I, who am 


THERE 


WAS A REVOLVER UNDER 
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theatre, escorted by Captain Torrens. 
**Go to your father, Miss Fairfax,”’ 
said Essenden, ‘‘ he is ill.”’ 
She ran across the hall, and into the 
library. We saw her fling herself upon 


the drooping figure in the chair, with a 


THE PAPERS CLOSI 


TO HIS HAND. 


already of the dead, salute you.”’ 

We went out into the great hall, 
where the lounging footman suddenly 
straightened up at the sight of 
Then the outer door swung open, 
and there was Viola Fairfax, fresh 
and smiling, just home from the 


us. 


then Essenden 
the final scene, 
flying for the 
was to come 


cry of and 
closed 
and 
doctor 
too late. 

The Gray’s Inn Road mystery is still 
a mystery to this day. 


despair, 
the 
sent 


door. upon 
messengers 


whose part it 





By M. ADELINE COOKE. 


N the quiet lazy days of early autumn. 
when the first yellow leaves flutter 
slowly to the ground and the earth 

dreams half asleep, is the time above all 
others to hie to quaint Caudebec, one of 
the sweetest spots in fair Normandy. 
To be sure there is a rail from Rouen, 
but to approach the old-world town in 
the right spirit we should come by water 
up the wide Seine from Le Havre, that 
long quiet journey along the placid river 
with its banks alternating so strangely 
betwixt high, foliage-decked cliffs and 
flat stretches, where the poplars alone 
break the sad monotony, that it gives an 
odd, illusionary, transitory effect as one 
glides by, just as if the same scene in the 
dexterous hands of some great Drury 
Lane dramatist were shifted skilfully 
along, first one side and then the other, 
so as to save the expenditure of painting 
the whole canvas. 

A large flat-bottomed boat pulls out 
into mid-stream to meet the steamer. 
Into it, with haste, and much voluble 
French, are bundled the passengers 
bound for Caudebec and their ‘‘ bag- 
gage.’’ most of them jumping in and 
standing up in a manner which threatens 
to swamp the rocking craft every 
moment. But the feat is accomplished. 
We are at Caudebec, disembarking at 
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the stony causeway running into the 
water. A line of houses with hotels and 
cafés fronts the quay, where a few seats 
are placed higgledy-piggledy amongst 
some trees ; small boats lie peacefully at 
anchor, and the steam ferry puffs import- 
antly across to the further side. Front- 
ing the river also is the Bureau de Poste. 
where two swing doors of immense weight 
are placed in sucha manner as to render 
egr‘ss or ¢xit a matter fraught with diffi- 
culty. Within, when entrance is at last 
obtained, a small and stuffy apartment 
is d'scovered with a bench whereon 
those desirous of buying stamps may, if 
they are fortunate, rest while they await 
with such patience as they can muster 
their turn to be served by the solitary 
official. It is evidently a thing well 
known that time is required over the 
business ; the men in their black slouchy 
blouses exhibit a certain pblegmatic phil- 
osophy more akin to the German than 
the volatile French. 

But behind the quay lies true, old- 
world Caudebec—Caudebec of which 
writers dream and artists rave. Turn 
the corner and the grand lacey spire of 
a cathedral-like church rises above tall 
houses at the end of the street in pre- 
cisely the right position for a picture of 
colour and shadow such as maketh glad 
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A STREET IN CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX, 
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the heart of man. Round the cobbled 
Place we come to a great double west 
door, such that one envies the men who 
designed and built it. Within there is 
more than one beautiful bit of carven 
work or delicate arch, or sudden flush 
of transient colour, as the sunlight floods 
through the dim old building. There 
are ancient houses, many of them, in 
Caudebec, tall and timbered, with pro- 
jecting hooded windows, gaunt and gap- 
ing, casting deep shadows, inky black. 
The shadows lie beneath them also 
across the narrow cobbled streets, where 
the upper windows nearly meet and the 
lamps talk to each other over the 
Way. A flag hangs forth like some 
weird ensign of war, half forgotten, 
from a grey old house of black timbers 
and sharply sloping roofs, and at the 
foot of another a bareheaded woman 
stands to bargain by a stall laden with 
inviting vegetables and fruit. There 


is the Rue de la Cordonnerie, where the 
water lies blackly beneath the age-dirty 
dwellings standing over it on either side, 
where from under the archway a sudden 
streak of sunlight dances along the 


stream, built about and above with time- 
worn houses, and bits of lichened roof- 
ing and odd shuttered casements which 
look as though they held a mystery 
behind them, and a bucket is wound 
down by a long creaking chain into the 
dark water, into which everything is 
emptied, and wound slowly up to use for 
household purposes and, as like as not, 
for drinking also. 

There is another shut-in stream at the 
Rue de la Boucherie, where the dilapi- 
dated houses can scarce support them- 
selves for age; and, near by, a quaint 
dwelling of plaster and timber stands 
over the street, and one learns for the 
first time the sharpness of light and 
shadow. 

Caudebec possesses shops to which 
curiosity ever tempts one to hie. There 
are, of course, the usual windows 
crammed with the countless rolls which 
induce the opinion that the French 
nation must exist entirely upon bread, 
and outside them, on convenient stands, 
repose tins of those perfectly delightful 
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pear dumplings, baked to a turn and full 
of lusciousness within and crisp pastry 
without, a specimen of ‘‘ goody ’’ never 
seen in England; dismal-looking coffee 
grinders—does the employment produce 
melancholia, one wonders—sit on the 
pavement outside their shops and grind 
coffee before the gaze of the passers-by, 
but these are not the shops to which one 
gravitates. Every street holds one of 
them, weird curiosity shops, containing 
a medley of commodities—commodities, 
one would imagine, which would never 
find purchasers. There are antiquated 
guns and pistols, and extraordinary 
weapons, which could never be made to 
go off unless they exploded; there are 
fat-faced clocks which grin at one with 
quite a ‘‘ family ’’ pride, so that they are 
somehow strangely reminiscent of mater- 
familias when she inclines to what is so 
tactfully termed ‘‘ embonpoint’’; old 
china plates of all sizes and descriptions 
lie about in the dust, a few bits of furni- 
ture, probably, as a certain guide book 
has it, ‘‘ Norman furniture reconsti- 
tuted with talent ’’—whatever that mav 
mean !—bits of bronze and copper, and 
beaten trays company with a whole host 
of images, Jeanne d’Arcs such as the 
glorious Maid of Orleans surely never 
was, and others of divers descriptions 
to attract the devout. 

But there are gentlemen’s houses also 
at Caudebec, retired from the main 
highways, where velvet lawns are 
bright with gay flowers—beds of pink 
begonias and blue and cream hydrangeas 
-—houses which bespeak a_ certain 
affluence and air of dignity. 

And there are towering limestone 
cliffs, all wreathed with long strands of 
wild clematis, and narrow, grassy 
orchards lying at their foot, where the 
trees are laden with ruddy apples oc 
purple damsons. Forest glades lead up 
the heights behind the town to bare 
plateaux, where men and women work 
together in the fields, heights from 
which one descends through a be- 
wildering fantasy of beech and _ fir 
and pine to where old Caudebec 
sleeps along the very margin of the 
Seine. 
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A GLIMPSE OF CAUDEBEC CHURCH. 
















TOM R RIGBY* 


the 


amusing 
publishable and yet unpublished 
order came into my ken the other 


story of quite 


A’ 


day about Baron Pollock and Baron 
Martin. The two legal luminaries were 
seated next one another at a big banquet 
given at the Mansion House for the 
benefit of some Jewish charity, when, at 
the close of the dinner, a cockney 
waiter—evidently an extra hand— 
bustled round, saying to them, ‘‘ Coffee, 
gents? Coffee, gents?’’ ‘‘ Rather an 
impertinent fellow that, calling us 
‘ gents,’ ’’ said Baron Martin. ‘‘ No,”’ 
quietly replied Baron Pollock ; ‘‘ I don’t 
think the fellow means any harm. 
Rather the other way. I fancy 
he merely wants to make a distinction 
between the Jews and the Gentiles !”’ 
Another story of a Pollock of a later 
generation afforded much amusement in 
other than legal circles. Sir Frederick, 
father of the present baronet, told it to 
me of himself and of his brother, the 
Master of Queen’s Bench. They 
went together to a huge reception given 
by the Lord Chancellor. When the two 
arrived, and their names were asked for 
by the lackey, Sir Frederick, giving his 
own name and that of his brother, 
Master George Pollock, was astounded 
at the announcement as the two septua- 
genarians were ushered in, for in stentor- 
ian tones the footman shouted out : ‘‘ Sir 
Frederick Pollock and young Master 
Pollock!’ to the great delight of the 
host and the company—as the white- 
locked guests made their bow. 
Fortunate were those who like myself 
enjoyed the friendship of the late Sir 
Frederick, for he was one of the most 
charming members of that distinguished 
family. He was an excellent raconteur, 
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POST-PRANDIALS. 


By ALFRED EGMONT-HAKE. 


and when he liked could, in his quiet, 
gentle way, be extremely witty. Being 
too modest to quote his own sayings, 
they were sometimes unfairly attributed 
to others. This notably was the fate of 
one fine gem of his which some shallow 
busybody tagged on to Sidney Smith, 
and which a superficial world still thinks 
is his. It was the famous remark made 
to the child who was tapping the back 
of a tortoise. ‘‘ Why do you do that, 
my child?’ ‘‘ To wake it up,”’ said the 
child. ‘‘ Might as well tap the dome 
of St. Paul’s in the hope of waking up 
the Dean and Chapter,’’ was the reply. 
A very fine answer, and a perfect speci- 
men of real wit. But the answer was 
not Sidney Smith’s; it was Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock’s. Later on in life a new 
edition of Sidney Smith’s Wit and 
Wisdom was to appear, and Sir Fred- 
erick, being in a mischievous mood, 
called upon the relatives who were re- 
sponsible for the new publication, two 
elderly spinsters who were well known 
to him. ‘‘ And have you any new 
stories?’’ asked Sir Frederick, over a 
cup of tea. ‘*‘ Oh, yes, several,’’ the 
two ladies replied. ‘‘ And have you the 
one about the tortoise?’’ was Sir Fred- 
erick’s second question. 


** Oh, yes, 
of course we’ve got that!"’ ‘* But do 
you really think that was Sidney 


Smith’s?”’ asked Sir Frederick, pushing 
the matter home, though not divulging 
his own secret. ‘‘ Oh, yes !’’ declared 
the two ladies, wagging their curl- 
clustered heads with all the emphasis of 
authority, ‘‘ Oh, yes. We know it was 
his, because we’ve seen the tortoise !”’ 
Talk turned on the subject of the con- 
venient memory the other day among 
some of us, when one man said how 
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hnely it was exemplified in Peter Pin- 
dar’s humorous’ verses describing 
George IV.’s visit to Whitbread’s Brew- 
ery. The monarch is described as care- 
fully keeping a memorandum-book, and 
on visiting the famous brewer, George 
IV. is made to jot down this highly sug- 
gestive line 

‘* Remember to forget to ask 
Whitbread to my house to dine.”’ 

A recent magazine article on old 
country inns, reminds me of an interest- 
ing unpublished story about Jerry 
Abershaw, who was hanged on Putney 
Heath, and whose sword—a _ huge, 
heavy weapon—was owned by the pro- 
prietor of ‘‘ The Bald-Faced Stag,’’ and 
purchased by a kinsman of mine, who 
made a present of it to George Borrow. 
The story, in brief, was this. Pitt and 
Lord Bris‘to!, who both lived on the 
Heath, and whose houses still stand 
there, were returning late one night— 
the one from the Commons, the other 
from the Lords—when suddenly a 
horseman accosted them with the usual 
formula ‘‘ Money or your life.”’ It was 
no other than the redoubtable Jerry 
Abershaw, blunderbuss in hand. Pitt 
at once emptied his pockets of watch, 
chain, and gold, and handed them to 
the highwayman. Jerry was so pleased 
at the Prime Minister’s ready acquies- 
cence that he put spurs to his horse. 
Whereupon Pitt, pointing to Lord 
Bristol, cried out, ‘‘ Why, Jerry, you've 
forgotten this gentleman’s purse.”’ 

Anything appertaining to highway- 
men, criminals, and vagabonds gen- 
erally had a great fascination for George 
Borrow. There was a legend, indeed, 
to the effect that, among his manifold 
literary adventures, he at one time 
edited the Newgate Calendar. He cer- 
tainly never contradicted the statement. 
When in London at his town house in 
Hereford Square, I used often to take 
long walks with him and visit the gipsy 
encampments on Putney Heath and 
elsewhere. On these occasions he 
would talk Romany freely to the 
‘**chals,’? and sometimes improvise a 
gipsy-song, generally cataloguing all 
their nefarious ways, and excite a dusky 


old 
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group up to frenzy point. They called 
him the Romany Rye, or Gipsy King, 
and it seemed to me more than once that 
they held him in great awe. Of course, 
in those days I was in the heyday of 
youth, while he was in his waning years. 
Indeed he must have been nearing 
eighty. But he held his splendid figure 
of 6ft. 4in. firmly together, and was as 
upright as a dart. His wandering, out- 
of-door life must have given this ‘*‘ child 
of the air’’ a great advantage over the 
‘* children of the roof,’’ as he dubbed all 
town-dwellers. At any rate, he achieved 
an extraordinary feat in my presence 
one bitter winter’s day. We _ were 
marching across Richmond Park, he at 
an elephant’s stride, I, though then well- 
nigh a six-footer, at a pony’s trot, when 
we espied the ice-clad surface of the 
Fen Ponds. At the sight I noticed a 
great, glad smile on Borrow’s clean- 
shaven rosy face; and when we reached 
the ice-bound margin of the lake he pro- 
ceeded, stick in hand, to break the ice. 
Then he stripped and plunged into the 
freed waters, and, getting out on to the 
bank, gave a grunt of satisfaction, and 
shook himself like a huge Newfound- 
land dog. After this impromptu and 
quite unostentatious bath, he at once 
slipped into his clothes, and we resumed 
our walk. The Romanies called him 
Lavengro, which, in their language, 


means the fellow of many tongues. He 


could speak twelve languages as a 
matter of fact, and I have a book in 
my possession called Turgum, rare if not 
unique, which he himself printed and 
published in St. Petersburg, a small 
tome, but containing translations in 
verse from thirty different dialects and 
languages. The name Lavengro he 
gave as title of one of his most 
notable works, a quaint and interesting 
book of adventure by the roadside 
among horse-dealers and tramps and 
tinkers and pugilists of all kinds, and 
intended to be a daring set-off against 
the Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli kid- 
glove fiction of the day. One of the 
great reviewers, an admirer of Bor- 
row, called it ‘‘ The Epic of Ale,”’ no 
doubt as a tribute to the healthy, British 


the 
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tone of the narrative, and on account of 
the many laudations of the sparkling 
beverage running through the book. 
Talk turned on absent-mindedness the 
other day, and one or two instances cited 
reminded me of a man I knew who even 
emulated the great Doctor Harvey, the 
famous discoverer of the circulation of 


the blood in that curious phenomenon of 


reversal of intended effort. He it was, 
of course, who, going down to the 
beach, picked up a pebble, and, placing 
it in his waistcoat pocket, took out his 
watch and cast it to the waves. My 
friend’s actions were worse, because 
they interfered with the comfort and 
happiness of his fellows. I shall never 
forget—and the unlooked-for incident 
must be still vivid in the memory of 
others—when on the occasion of a large 
dinner-party he spilled some salt, and 
straightway tipped some claret from his 
glass upon the spotless table-cloth of the 
finest white damask, in the hope of cor- 
recting the supposed damage inflicted by 
his clumsiness. On another occasion 
he was sitting at the right hand of his 
hostess, when, in the middle of one of 
those pauses in the run of conversation 
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so characteristic of English dinner- 
parties, he turned to her apologetically, 
and said, bowing, ‘‘I am sorry that the 
dinner is so bad ; but the fact is my cook 
is ill.’’ 

An excellent story of blue-ribbonism 
was told me by a certain younger son 
who went with flying colours into Par- 
liament in the Conservative interest. 
The occasion of his triumphant capture 
of a big North Country Division was 
being duly celebrated in the shape of a 
big banquet at a famous London res- 
taurant. The new Member’s Parlia- 
mentary agent was seated to the 
hero’s left, and, it was_ noticed, 
partook unstintingly of all the 
wines and some of the liqueurs. 
The new Member, like a good host, had 
pleasurably noticed all this. But to- 
wards the end of the repast he could not 
resist a temptation to express what was 
uppermost in his mind. ‘* Why, John- 
son,’’ he said, ‘‘ I thought you were a 
teetotaler!’’ ‘* Oh, no! my lord,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ But, surely you wore 
the blue ribbon throughout the elec- 
tion? ’’ ‘‘ Purely local, my lord, purely 
local.”’ 


Night. 


By A. R. Horwoop. 





NTO the dark and black but starry night, 





My soul, quite free, unfettered, oft takes flight. 
In thy dark-vaulted roof each sun, each star, 
Like lights doth shine, like beauty, from afar, 
And in her course the moon gives forth her light. 
O night, what depths of mysteries thou dost hold 
Within thy grasp, nor them to man unfold, 
Thy sphinx-like stillness on my spirit bears, 
Thy darkened visage fills the mind with fears, 
So unrelenting thou dost seem, so cold. 


Inscrutable, impenetrable, unknown, 

How thou dost hold us in thy grasp alone ; 
Unanswering, unanswered, to the mind, 

From whence, from what, to whom, or of what kind, 
In thy dark realms thou’rt lord of all thine own. 
O’er the years, the future, a dark curtain 

Thou dost draw tight across the mind, the brain, 
Betwixt light and darkness thou thy limits set’st. 
O’er dreams thou rulest, when the mind’s at rest; 


We’re in thy power until we wake again. 
y P 
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HE number of theatres of one sort 
T and another in Paris is some- 
where about thirty-five; but new 
ones are springing up in different parts 
of the town almost as fast as is the case 
in London. Excluding the Opera, 
there are some eighteen houses which 
may be properly regarded as first-class 
ones, although doubtless the proprietors 
of the remainder would claim the same 
distinction for their own establishments. 
At most of them the theatrical compass 
is boxed during the season in quite a 
sur prising 
manner. 
E v erything 
from Shake- 
speare to 
pe r forming 
fleas is tried 
in turn; and 
a really set- 
tled policy 
seems un- 
known. 
Thus, on 
the same 
stage, and 
within the 
same month, 
drama will 
follow farce, 


and tragedy 
precede bur- 
lesque in the 


most puz- 
zling fashion 
imaginable. Once, one could always 
more or less depend on seeing a certain 
sort of play at certain theatres. Now- 
a-days, however—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Palais Royal—managers 
no longer adhere to any particular form 
of dramatic fare. 

The arrangement of the auditorium 
in Paris theatres is apt to prove a little 
confusing to English visitors. For 
example, instead of the floor being di- 
vided into orchestra stalls and pit, there 
are first of all, the fauteuils d’orchestre, 
then, the stalles d’orchestre, and, 


THE 


OPERA, 


finally, the parterre at the back of all. 
What we would call the dress circle is 
commonly known as the first gallery, 
while above this there are probably 
three circles—the topmost one some- 
where up against the roof. One is 
struck, too, by the number of boxes, 
and the system of selling single seats 
in them, met with in all the large houses. 
At several run 
round the back of each tier, as well as 
behind the and pit. Another 
point that is apt to puzzle the playgoing 

Briton in 

Yaris = 

what he 

ought to 

pay for his 


theatres these boxes 


stalls 


seat. Thus, 
he may se- 
cure a stall 
ten 
francs at a 
certain thea- 
tre one 
night, and 
have to pay 
twelve 
francs the 
next time he 
p atronises 
the same 
place. This 
is because 


for 


Parisian 
managers 
have a habit 
of raising their prices when a play begins 
to prove a success. Again, in the sum- 
mer months, the tariff is often lowered. 

At most houses a heavy supplement 
is imposed for booking a seat in ad- 
vance. At the Opera, for example, a 
stage box which would cost 150 francs 
at the door on the evening of the per- 
formance is charged 170 francs when 
engaged beforehand. In the same way 
an eight franc stall at the Francais costs 
ten francs if booked. For seats pur- 
chased in advance at the different 
agencies on the boulevards or in the big 
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hotels a_ still higher supplement is 
demanded. One may, of course, save 
something by buying a _ seat at the 
theatre itself on the night of one’s visit ; 
but such seats are not numbered, and do 
not entitle the purchaser to any par- 
ticular place in that part of the audi- 
torium for which they are available. 
Everything in this case depends upon 
the goodwill of the attendant, and unless 
that important individual scents a hand- 
some pourboire the visitor is apt to 
come off rather badly. There are a few 
theatres, however, such as the Vaude- 
ville, the Gymnase, the Variétés, the 
Antoine, and the Sarah Bernhardt, 
where there is no charge for booking. 
As a rule, however, the fee 
flourishes vigorously in Paris, and ‘‘tip- 
hunters ’ extremely persistent— 
especially when they perceive a Briton 
in the audience. Thus, after settling 
with the cloak-room attendant and buy- 
ing a programme (which he _ probably 
cannot understand), somebody else will 
want a “ gratification ’’ for conducting 
the visitor his seat, while a third 
individual will insist upon fetching an 
entirely unnecessary footstool Finally, 
just before the performance comes to 


system 


are 


to 


an end, a cloak-room emissary will offer 
to bring one’s hat and coat from the 
vestaire. It is no good holding out 
against these various extortions. The 
only thing to do is to pay up and look 
pleasant. Still, the experience does 
not add to the enjoyment of the evening. 

The Opéra and the Thédtre Frangais 
are both so well known to English visi- 
tors that it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
them here. It may be of service, how- 
ever, to point out that the Théatre 
Francais is the same as the Comédie 
Francaise, although untravelled Britons 
are generally under the impression that 
these are two distinct places of enter- 
tainment and innocently plan to go to 
the Théatre Francais one night, and to 
the Comedie Francaise, the next. It 
should also, perhaps, be remarked for 
the benefit of strangers that as a rule 
the Opéra is only open on three nights 
in the week—Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. On the other nights the 
Relache bills are displayed. Ignorance 
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of the meaning of this expression fre- 
quently leads to cockney tourists boldly 
invading the box-office, conversation- 
manual in hand, and demanding seats 
for the next performance of Reldche! 
‘*It is played so often,’’ they naively 
remark, ‘‘ that they are sure it must be 
worth seeing.’ 

For the most part evening dress is 
only worn at the five or six leading 
theatres, and then only by the occupants 
of the boxes and stalls. From July to 
September some of the houses are closed 
altogether, as in the long hot summer 
months Parisians wisely prefer to spend 
their evenings in the open air. With 
respect to size the Chatelet is perhaps 
the Drury Lane of Paris, its seating 
capacity being 3,600. The Opera holds 
2,200, the Gaieté, the same number, the 
Ambigu, 1,800 and the Francais, 1,400. 
At the other end of the scale comes the 
Palais Royal, uncomfortable little 
box of a place holding no more than a 
mere 8oo. Among the other 
the average capacity is 
about 1,200. 

The Opéra-Comique, in the Place 
Boieldieu, just off the Boulevard des 
Italiens, is, after the Opéra, the best 
arranged theatre in Paris. The present 
house was built in 1808, after the former 
one had been destroyed by the terrible 
fire of 1887. It boasts of an extremely 
handsome foyer and a series of beauti- 
fully decorated saloons. The Odéon, 
like the Francais, has a reputation for 
the performance of classical dramas. On 
Monday evenings and Thursday after- 
noons the performances are for sub- 
scribers only. These two, with the 
Opéra and the Francais make up the 
four Parisian theatres enjoying State- 
subsidies. 

Of the theatres on the boulevards the 
principal are the Vaudeville, the Gym- 
nase, the Porte St. Martin, the Antoine 
(where M. Antoine is installed as actor- 
manager), the Variétés, and the Renais- 
sance. Somewhat off the main thorough- 
fare are the Gaieté (where Réjane re- 
cently appeared), in the Square des 
Arts-et-Métiers, the Folies-Dramatique 
in the Rue de Bondy, the Bouffes-Pari- 
sians in the Rue Monsigny, and the 


an 


houses 
somewhere 
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Palais Royal (the home of broad farce) 
in the Rue Monpensier. The Athence 
is in the Place de 1’ Opéra, while the 
huge Chatelet and the Théatre Sarah- 
Bernhardt are both in the Place du 
ChAatelet, on the bank of the Seine, right 
away from the hotels and shops. This, 
however, does not make them any the 
less popular. If a piece is worth see- 
ing it always draws an audience. 

The claque, with its noisy demonstra- 
tions of approval, always excites the 
wonder of English visitors when they 
go to the Pari- 
theatres. 
The system of 
providing paid 
applause in 
this manner 
seems to be a 
time-honoured 
one; and, al- 
though every- 
one agrees in 
regarding it as 
an unmiti- 
gated nuis- 
ance, few 
managements 
appear strong 
enough to do 
without its ad- 
ventitious aid. 
At the Opéra 
it is said that 
the annual 
expenditure on 
this account 
amounts to 
24,000 francs. 
In the case of 
the majority of the theatres, however, no 
payment is made for the services of such 
horny handed patrons, free admission 
to the cheaper seats being considered 
sufficient recompense for the labour in- 
volved in signifying approval of the 
dramatic fare provided. Certainly, 
there is never any lack of volunteers to 
be enrolled in the ranks of this remark- 
able organisation. 

A much more unmitigated nuisance than 
the claque is the ‘‘ ouvreuse’’ system 
Despite heated protests, it still flourishes 
as vivorously as ever. An ‘‘ ouvreuse,”’ 


sian 


SARAH 
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as every Parisian theatre-goer knows, 
is a female attendant (generally of repel- 
lent aspect), who looks after visitors’ 
hats and coats and shows them to their 
seats. For this trifling service they 
demand a gratuity as a matter of right, 
and ask for it loudly if it be not forth- 
coming. Something, however, is to be 
said behalf of these women, since 
they are only paid the merest trifle by 
the management. Furfher than this, 
too, they have to pay a substantial pre- 
mium before being engaged at all. As 

a rule they are 

in the hands 

of a specula- 

tive 


on 


conces- 
who 
the 
greater part of 
their scanty 
An- 


scandal 


sionatre, 
pockets 


earnings. 
other 
is the way in 
which the best 
seats are dis- 
posed of in ad- 
vance to a- 
gents, for sub- 
sequent retail 
by them at an 
e€ x tortionate 
profit, A 
well-k no won 
F renchman, 
writing on this 
subject, makes 
the following 
THEATRE, remarks :— 

‘** Although I may take the trouble 
to book several days 
rarely obtain the places I want. And 
when I arrive at the Theatre on the 
night I usually find that lots of stalls 
are empty. Very often, indeed, I 
have seen the best seats in the house 
empty all the evening, while I have 
had to pay more to secure inferior 
accommodation. ”’ 


in advance | 


The fact is, the ticket-speculator in 
Paris wields an amount of power that 
is almost incredible, 
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MARTIN THEATRE. 
People who want something for no- 
thing, or too much for their money, do 
not get much sympathy from the Charles 
Krohmans and George Edwardeses of 
Paris. At one popular house, for 
example, the following notice was 
recently exhibited in the vestibule: 
‘* Those members of the audience who 
desire songs or dances to be repeated 
are respectfully requested to give in 
their names to the box-office clerk. On 
the conclusion of the performance those 
who have thus given in their names can, 
on paying for fresh seats, have the 
encore they desire.’’ Like encores, the 
matinée hat question does not agitate 
Parisian managers, as there is a hard 
and fast rule there that in the orchestra 
stalls no hat may be worn. This is 
drastic, perhaps, but it saves a lot of 
trouble. Still, the ladies did not yield 
without first causing a good deal of 
trouble. The Chief of Police himself 
had to issue an official edict positively 
forbidding them to wear obtrusive head- 
gear. But, as M. Lepine found out, 
it is one thing to give an order, and 
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another thing to enforce it. The 
complaints that arose were so 
many, so loud, and so bitter, 
that the attendance of trusted 





sergents de ville had to be 
secured. Now, however, that 
they have realised that the 


authorities are not to be turned 
from their purpose by either 
blandishments, threats, or (last 
refuge!) tears, feminine play- 
goers have submitted to mascu- 
line ‘‘ tyranny,’’ and, where the 
stall occupants are concerned, 
hats are left in the cloak- 
rooms. 
The ever discreet Baedeker 
refers to certain theatres as not 
being suited for ladies.’’ 
Among such are the Grand- 
Guignol, the Lyrique, the des 
Capucines, the Bouffes des 
Nord, the Pigalle, and the 
Rabelais. As, however, he care- 
fully gives their addresses, the 
warning rather defeats its pur- 
pose. Besides, the worthy 
Baedeker protests too much. 
The entertaining at these houses is 
neither better nor worse than _ that 
offered elsewhere. It all depends on 
the point of view. Impropriety, like 
virtue, is in the eye of the observer. 
Considering, too, that the ‘‘ English 
Miss ”’ is not in the least likely to under- 
stand the jokes or the acting, she will 
not come to any lasting harm from 
having a franc’s worth of, say, the 
Grand-Guignol. In fact, it is on the 
whole probably rather better for her than 
an afternoon in the Museum de Cluny. 
Similarly, with reference to the Cabarets 
Artistiques (also under the guide-book 
ban), to be found scattered all over the 
quarter from the Madeleine to the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre. These establish- 
ments are a sort of cross between the 
café-concert and the café-brasserie, and 
the programmes are given up to songs, 
dances, recitations, illusions, and one act 
trifles. The most famous Cabaret was 
the Chat Noir (now defunct), in the Rue 
Victor Massé. This was founded by 
the Seigneur Rodolphe Salis, and was 
frequented by all the leading literary 
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men and artists of the period. 
Among its patrons and per- 
formers were Maurice Donnay, 
Henri Lavedan, Marcel Legay, 
Steinlen, Caran d’Ache, and 
Willette. But although the 
Chat Noir has closed its doors, 
there are plenty of other 
Cabarets competing for patrcn- 
age. The best known are, per- 
haps, those of the Quat’z-Arts, 
Boite a Fursy, and Aristéde- 
Bruant, A part of the peculiar 
system obtaining at all these 
places is to receive the visitor 
with ribald jests, and crude 
horse-play is often indulged in 
as well. The audience regard 
this as part of the entertain- 
ment. 
Paris is excellently catered 
for in this matter of variety 
theatres. The principal among 
them is the Folies-Bergére, in 
the Rue Richer. This is the 
Empire of Paris, and every 
Englishman makes a point of 
visiting it as a matter of course. 
‘‘The society,’ says Baedeker (who 
keeps a watchful eye over the 
pleasure-seeker) ‘‘ is very mixed.’’ He 
is not far wrong, perhaps, still, it is 
none the worse for that. The chief 
feature of this performance is a revue, 
in which everything is ‘‘ potted’’ a la 
Pelissier. Other popular music-halls 
are Olympia, the Casino, and the Alham- 
bra. At some of these places English 
artists appear from time to time ; and the 
Sisters This, or the Brothers That, 
probably do a great deal to promote the 
entente. 
After the 
come 


theatres and music-halls 
the cafés-concerts. Here again, 
declares the critical Baedeker in his help- 
ful hints on the subject, the audiences 
are ‘‘ very mixed.’’ But it does not do 
to be too particular when on pleasure 
bent in Paris. If one were, one would 
never get beyond a picture gallery or the 
Morgue. Most of the cafés-concerts 
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are to be found in the Champs-Elysées. 


The best known them are 
des Ambassadeurs and the Alcazar. 
Then along the boulevards are the EI- 
uoraao, the Scala, La Cigale, and, of 
course, the Moulin Rouge, together with 
dozens of others. As a bait to entrap 
the unwary, the legend ‘‘ entrée libre ”’ 
is usually exhibited outside. This, 
however, means anything but free ad- 
mission, since a tariff that would make 
the lessee of an English theatre. die of 
envy is charged for refreshments. If 
a visitor shows a disposition to enjoy 
the efforts of the artists without ordering 
a ‘‘ whisky-soda,’’ or some other weirdly 
compounded (and costly) beverage, 
every ten minutes, he will be told that 
his chair is wanted. The charge for a 
‘** consommation ”’ is from seventy-five 
centimes to five francs, and varies 
with the distance of the chair from the 
stage. 


among 
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) THE BLACK FEATHER. 


By CLIVE R. FENN. 


OM DEPEW came away from the 

T offices of the Corporated Power 

Company feeling down. There 

was good reason. To his request for 

an interview with the head, Mr. Carter, 

he was told that he could not be re- 
ceived. 

It was just the stiffly starched way 
with those people who were at the top 
of the tree. They did not care to assist 
anybody else to climb. So Depew 
thought. New York had failed him, 
and he had come over to London with a 
letter of introduction to the great man 
who bossed the Corporated. He had 
taken rooms out west, near Kew, and, 
after going carefully through his papers 
had presented himself at the offices of 
the Company. 

The self-contained electric engine 
was his ideal; it was to generate on a 
new system, and its advent was to clear 
away the clumsy conduit and _ trolley 
systems. 

And now he was even denied an 
interview ! It was too bad! The beauti- 
ful evening was quite lost upon him, and 
so would have been the little contretemps 
which happened as he boarded one of 
the electric trams, if it had not been for 
the fact that he was personally called 
upon to help adjust matters. 

These eleceric trams are used by 
everybody ; by fashionable people going 
out to the Royal Gardens, Kew, as well 
as by grimy working-men going to and 
returning from work. 

Depew heard a little feminine cry as 
he sprang on to the car. It was half a 
cry of distress, half of anger. Turning, 
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he saw a very pretty girl being should- 
ered out of the way by a coarse giant in 
dirty corduroys. ‘The girl was dressed 
in blue and she wore one of the big 
picture hats, all black, the type of head- 
gear about which matinée goers wax so 
wroth, 

The conductor was busy in the interior 
of the car collecting fares; the bell rang, 
the big fellow was almost on the car 
platform, and it was long odds on the 
wearer of the big hat losing the car 
altogether. 

Just at this moment, the right 
psychological second, Depew heard the 
cry and turned. He was one of the 
strong, young Americans the Londoner 
gets to know, and to admire, during the 
summer months when they favour Lon- 
don with their presence. He seemed all 
muscle and grit, and it took him merely 
the fraction of a minute to boost the 
navvy off the car and assist the girl to 
mount. 

The car spun on, for the conductor 
inside, thinking that all were aboard, 
had pressed the bell button. The navvy 
was left in the middle of the road, using 
language of the most obsolete sort. 

** Serve him right,’’ said Depew, as 
he gazed at his fair companion, and he 
thought how charming she looked. The 
hat ought to have had a Daimler to 
itself alone. 

The girl sat down by him, for he had 
made way for her to pass, and then she 
smiled. 

“Thank you very much,” she said. 
** The man was very rude.”’ 


** Rude,” said Depew drily, ‘I 
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wanted 
was the 


was. He 
what 


should say he 
lamming. That 
matter with him.”’ 

The girl smiled again, and the two 
fell to chatting as if they had known 
each other for years. 


was 


Depew began to forget his disappoint- 
ment. The mere fact of the girl’s talk 
set him thinking that after all the Cor- 
porated were not the only likely buyers 
in London. Hope came again. The 
tram ran on for a mile, stopped, and 
then set off once more. They were now 
on the high ground where the road ran 
over several railroad lines, and a sudden 
wind sprung up. 

‘* Yes, I have been to New York,”’ the 
girl was saying, ‘‘ l——”’ Then she 
gave a cry and clapped her hand to her 
hat. ‘‘ My feather’s gone.” 

It was true enough. A gust of wind 
had caught the lightly-fastened plume, 
and was carrying it out and away. 

Depew saw the feather sail over his 
head. He tried to catch it, but the 
thing eluded him, as if it realised that 
he intended to thwart its voyage into 
the world. 

He jumped to his feet and touched the 
bell at his side. 

** Oh, it does not matter at all,’’ said 
the girl. 

He glanced at her. He thought she 
was the nicest girl he had ever seen, 
and it flashed upon him that he might 
never again have an opportunity to do 
anything for her. 
up the stairs. 

‘* Who’s 
surlily. 


The conductor ran 


getting off?’’ he asked 


“* It’s a feather blown off this lady’s 


hat,’’ said Depew. 

““ We can’t stop for a feather,”’ said 
the man. The girl was leaning over 
the rail of the car following the course 
of the plume. Depew dashed down the 
stairway and leaped into the road. He 
thought of only one thing. He had to 
retrieve that plume at any cost. He did 
not notice that the tram set off minus 
him. The plume was floating along 
placidly, a little way ahead of him. A 
costly one, evidently, and one the owner 
did not care to lose. 


Away he went. The feather de- 
scended and turned into a side street; 
Depew nearly caught it, but it darted 
off again, being sent upward by the 
wind he caused when he thrust his hand 
towards it. 

The street was a shabby one, and as 
Depew ran on he felt dead sure he would 
have his quarry in a moment. Yes, at 
last. The feather seemed to have had 
pretty well enough of the race. It 
hesitated at the window of an empty 
house as if it were the winning post. 
Depew got level at the same moment. 
It was to all intents and purposes a 
dead heat—or should it be a dead hat, 
since the head-covering without the 
plume was of but little use? 

Then a strange thing happened. 
window was Depew stretched 
out his hand. The feather had a little 
life in it yet, and swung itself right over 
the window. Immediately it was sucked 
in as if by a strong draught. The 
window was only about four feet from 
the ground and Depew leaped in after 
his prey. The room in which he found 
himself was devoid of furniture, but vet 
somebody was there, evidently. No 
sooner had the young man dropped to 
the floor than he was seized and thrown 
down. It dark inside the 
place that he could not make out his 
assailants’ 
than 


The 


open. 


was so 


features. For there was 


more one. As he was roughly 
turned over on his back, and bound hand 
and foot despite his struggles, he heard 
talking. He shouted out something, 
but a gag was thrust into his mouth, 
and a fierce voice told him to lie still or 
it would be the worse for him. 


As he 


seemed 


was powerless, the advice 
unnecessary. Depew lay still. 
They had not gagged his ears at any 
rate. He tried to follow all that was 
being said. 

“ee me 
putting his 
wanted.”’ 

" Why so? 
tecs.”’ 

‘* Not he. raw spy. 
Well, he shall be useful to us. We 
have to clear out to the other place, be- 


luck this 
where 


slice of fellow 


nose in he’s not 
He may be one of the 


He’s only a 
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cause this house is suspected. He shall 
be left as a bait. I am going to leave 
one or two things with him. The police 
can make what they like of it. There, 
come along. They know we are on our 
guard and will tumble to the notion that 
this chap is one of ours, and that we 
have quarrelled.’” The speaker gave 
the prisoner a kick with his foot as he 
spoke. 

Then there was the sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps. And all for the sake of 
a feather! Depew felt things too strong 
for words as he lay there helpless. This 
house, he saw now, was the head- 
quarters of some gang, and the latter 
were in hourly expectation of a visit from 
the police. And they had left him to 
receive the officers of the law! 

It was a nice pickle. He wondered 
what the proprietress of the feather 
would have said. She was ready to 
stop him going off on a wild plume 
but he had not listened to her 
remonstrance, as what man 


chase, 
polite 
would ? 
Hours must have passed, 
place was darker than ever. 


and the 
Depew 


had managed to drag himself round a 


He now saw the faint outline of 
the window. Where was the feather? 
It was somewhere in that apartment. 
He wished he could see it. Then he 
began to feel stiff and cold. 

He was thinking about the girl, and it 
appeared to him that she was telling him 
they did not want to generate new hats 
in England, when there was a vivid flash 
of light, and a man wearing the uniform 
of the London Police looked down at 
him. 

‘** Hullo, young man,’’ he said. 
we've got you all right.”’ 

The officer was joined by several 
others. 

‘* He’s one of them right enough,”’ 
said a second policeman. ‘‘ They’ve 
left him to put us off the scent.” 

Depew was released. Then he saw 
the feather at his feet, and stooping, 
picked it up, his action passing unper- 
ceived, for the policemen were busy ex- 
amining a box placed close by where 


Depew had been lying. 


little. 
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‘They were off in a hurry. We 
have only missed them by an_ hour. 
Look here. This is part of the plant.”’ 
As the man spoke he held up for his 
comrade’s inspection several moulds. 

Dazed as he was Depew saw the 
truth: the place was a den of coiners, 
and they had cleared out in time, leav- 
ing him to answer any questions. 

** Very kind of them,’’ he mused. 

*“* Well, what have you got to say for 
yourself,’’ said the officer who had first 
spoken. 

‘* Nothing whatever,’’ said the young 
man, ‘‘ only that I came in here after a 
feather.”’ 

There was a roar of laughter. 

‘* After your grandmother,”’ 
of the men. 

‘It’s the truth, as true as that I am 
standing here. The feather blew out of 
a lady’s hat on a tram, and I gave chase. 
Here it is.’’ 

‘* Won’t wash,”’ said the officer who 
wore chevrons on his coat. ‘*‘ We have 
been on the look-out for you and your 
mates for a month past. You had a 
quarrel with them, and they left you to 
be nabbed while they got clear away. 
Better own up. It’s the best way in 
the end.’’ 

‘““I have told you the truth,”’ 
Depew. 

‘*Humph! If you aren’t one of this 
gang who are you?”’ 

““T am an American, and my name’s 
Depew.”’ 

‘* Where do you live ?”’ 

‘* Number 21, Kew Terrace.’’ 

“* That’s only a boarding-house. You 
will come with us to the station, any- 
how. If you have anyone who can speak 
for you, you had better tell the 
Inspector.”’ 

Depew was marched out of the house 
and into the main road. The station 
was some distance off and he had to run 
the gauntlet of a hundred curious and 
mocking eyes. Then he felt how bad 
his position really was. The Inspector 
‘ook his story about having rooms at 
Kew Terrace as so much bluff. And he 
had no one to say a word for him. 
Short of cabling to New York there was 


cried one 


> 


said 














no means of getting a reference at all. 

That night he was lodged in a cell, 
and the following day he was brought 
up at the local court. 

The man in charge of the case asked 
for a remand. 

‘* There is no doubt your worship,” 
he said, ‘‘ that this fellow is one of the 
gang. We hope to have effected the 
arrest of his companions by the next 
hearing.’’ Accordingly Depew was, de- 
spite his energetic protests, remanded in 
custody for a week. 

He thought it all out. He did not 
want to give out to his people in New 
York that he had been arrested like a 
common malefactor. The thought 
came that if he could stand it for another 
few days the truth would be sure to 
come out. 

Accordingly he did nothing. The 
time passed frightfully slowly, but he 
reflected that so far no great harm had 
been done. 

But on the fourth day of his incarcer- 
ation there was a surprise in store for 
him. He was told there were visitors 
to see him, and he was escorted along a 
corridor to the reception room. Arrived 
there he gave a cry, for he saw the girl 
of the tram. She was accompanied by 
an elderly man who bowed stiffly. 

The girl came up to him her hand 
outstretched. 

**T am so sorry,’’ she said. ‘‘ I have 
been away, and only happened to see a 
report of this case yesterday. Then I 
made my father bring me along to see 
if there were anything to be done. Of 
course you are not a coiner. You were 
riding on the car with me that day.’’ 
She produced a ticket. ‘‘ Perhaps if 
you have kept yours it would make it 
clear, even if they won't believe that 
you ran after my feather.” 

Depew felt in his pocket. ‘‘I have 
got my ticket right enough,”’ he said. 
‘‘T just slipped it in my _ pocket, 
though I did not imagine it would be 
any use. The conductor gave us them 
together, and probably they could tell 
the date they were issued.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ cried the girl, placing the two 
strips side by side. ‘‘ You see they 
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have following numbers. 
Dad ?”’ 

The elderly man stepped forward and 
glanced at the billets. 

** Ye—es,’’ he said drily. 
right enough, Belle my dear, but 

Depew produced the feather 
handed it to the girl. 

** I found it, anyway,’’ he said, ‘‘ So 
it does not matter much. Don’t you 
trouble about the matter any more. I 
daresay I shall worry through all right.” 

** Not—not trouble!’’ cried the girl 


Do you see, 


‘* That is 


” 





and 


indignantly. ‘‘ How absurd of you, 
when it was all my doing for not having 
my feather properly secured. Look 


here, Dad, it is high time this matter 
was cleared up. You will bail Mr. 
Depew out.”’ 

The elderly man gave a start. 

**I did not associate the name with 
you,” he said, looking at the young 
man. ‘‘Are you the Depew who called 
at the offices of the Corporated Power 
Company a few days ago with a letter 
from New York?’’ 

** Yes, and the Managing Director re- 
fused to see me,’’ said Depew in a 
nettled tone. 

The other smiled. 

**Oh, well, you must overlook it if 
you don’t mind. My name’s Carter. I 
was frightfully pressed that day. I 
have the letter you sent in, and I have 
been expecting you to call again.’’ 

‘** Thank you,” said Depew quietly. 

‘** That’s all right,’’ said the other, as 
he held out his hand. ‘‘I will see to 
this stupid mistake. I daresay they will 
take my bail. Then we will have a talk.”* 

The girl gave the young man a 
brilliant look. It did not take Mr. Carter 
long to show that a mistake had been 
made, and though he had to appear at 
the next hearing it was only as a matter 
of form. 

‘“You have brought me just what | 
wanted,’’ said Mr. Carter, a few days 
later. ‘‘ You might come down and 
spend the week-end with us. There are 
details to be talked over, and then,’’ he 
added with a smile, ‘‘I believe Belle 


wants to thank you for finding her 
feather,” 

















ORE than fifteen centuries ago, 
Rimini, under its Roman name 
of Ariminium, presented a scene 
of unwonted activity. Long an import- 
ant town, both as a commercial centre 
and as the fortress marking the frontier 
of Cisalpine Gaul, the Senate and the 
Roman People had but lately decreed 
the building of a harbour, and in conse- 
quence the whole city was alive with 
workmen, mechanics, stonemasons and 
artisans, gathered together from every 
province of the vast empire. 

In all this vast army of workmen two 
deserve our special notice. They are 
two newly arrived from 
Arbe in Dalmatia, and their names are 
Marino and Leo respectively. 

He would indeed have been a bold 
man who had ventured to prophesy that 
after the lapse of so many centuries even 
so much as the names of these two 
workmen would have come down to us. 
And yet time has proved that such an 
assertion would have been amply justi- 
fied. 

The harbour they built has vanished, 
the empire for which they laboured has 
crumbled away, but what they accom- 
plished remains as flourishing as ever 
to remind us of them. 

At that time, the Imperial Throne was 
occupied by Diocletian, and the works 
on the harbour at Rimini had not been 
long in progress when the great perse- 
cution of the Christians broke out, and 
Marino and Leo being members of the 
hated sect, had to flee for their lives to 
the mountain fastnesses of the Appen- 
ines. Marino took refuge in a cave on 
the slopes of Mt. Titanus, a lofty crag 
dominating the whole of the plain down 
to the sea, and Leo on another moun- 
tain near by. Leo afterwards became a 
bishop, founded the still existing town 
of San Leo and was canonised some few 
years after his death. At that we can 
leave him and return to the more fruitful 
destiny of his friend Marino. This 
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latter continued to live for some years 
in his cave, leading the life of a hermit 
and by degrees acquiring among his co- 
religionists the reputation of a Saint. 
So great indeed did his reputation be- 
come that, when the persecution was 
over and better times had come for the 
Church, Bishop Gaudenzio summoned 
him to Rimini to assist in the work of 
conversion and organisation, and on his 
arrival created him a deacon. 

This phase of his life, however, was 
not destined to last long. Disputes 
arose, and the restraints which the 
Bishop felt himself obliged to place on 
the proselytising zeal of his young fol- 
lower in a short time became irksome 
to Marino, and at length disgusted with 
the world he resolved to return to his 
mountain side. 

This time, however, he did not return 
alone. 

A small band of followers, whose one 
wish was to live and die in freedom, 
gladly joined him, and together they 
took up their abode on the summit of 
Mt. Titanus, living a frugal life and 
busying themselves with the conversion 
of the few scattered inhabitants of that 
inhospitable region. Among these con- 
verts was a Roman matron of the name 
of Felicita. Now Felicita was extremely 
rich, and, what is more, owner of Mt. 
Titanus. Out of gratitude she offered to 
make a gift of the mountain to Marino 
and his followers, to be their undisputed 
property for ever, and Marino joyfully 
accepted the offer. On the highest peak 
of the rock he caused a monumental 
board to be erected, upon which was 
inscribed as motto and ensign for the 
new state the one word ‘‘ Libertas ’’; 
and in accordance with this motto 
Marino laid down his code of laws. 

The years passed swiftly and unevent- 
fully; the tiny republic grew and pros- 
pered, and then tired out with his 
labours Marino was laid to rest by his 
sorrowing fellow-citizens. 


THE 


His work was done. He had founded 
a state which was destined to outlive 
all those existing at that time in Europe, 
and that not by its mere bulk and mate- 
rial power but simply by the constant 
faithfulness of its citizens to its motto, 
‘* Libertas,’’ and by their steadfastness 
in clinging to the heritage Marino had 
left them, as expressed in his prophetic 
last words: 

** Relinquo 
vos__ liberos 
ab utroque 
homine ’ 

~~? leave 
you free from 
all men.’’ 

Thus the 
legend of the 
founding of 
the Republic 
o f San 
Marino. 

Where 
legend ends 
and the truth 
begins it is 
hard to 
for the 
rests 
upon 
tion. 

The first 
historical 
mention o f 
San 


the 


say, 
story 
entirely 
tradi- 


Marino 
dates from 
the ninth 
century, and 
is to the 
effect that the 
summit of Mt. 
Titanus 


THE ‘‘ PIANELLO,”’ 
MARINO, BEHIND 
Is THE 


was 


then occupied 

by a convent, forming the nucleus of a 
small settlement whose inhabitants owed 
allegiance to no man, and lived accord- 
ing to a code of laws said to have been 


framed by San Marino himself. After 
that we hear little of the republic until 
well into the Middle Ages. At that 
period we find it a full blown state 
governed by its own Grand Council, 
possessing its e«n and 


small army 
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already committed to that prudent 
policy of non-interference with the sur- 
rounding states, which was to serve it 
in such good stead and to prove the 
main factor in the of 
its independence down to the present 


day. 


preservation 


San Marino owes its independence to 
three causes. Firstly, to the aforesaid 
policy which induced it to always keep 
itself it- 
self; second- 
ly, to the 
good judg- 
ment its 
rulers al- 
ways placing 
their tiny 
State under 
the protection 
of the strong- 
er side when 
they found 
t he m selves 
u na voidably 
entangled in 
the never- 
ending dis- 
putes of their 
ne ig hbours; 
and, lastly, to 
its own insig- 
nificance. 

The © sur- 
rounding 
States knew 
well enough 
that the San- 
marinesi were 
prepared to 
defend them- 
selves the 
and, 

what is more, 
they were much too occupied with their 
own quarrels to take the trouble to con- 
quer a barren mountain top, which once 
conquered would have been of but little 
use to them 

Thus in the Middle Ages we find San 
Marino under the protection of the 
Dukes of Urbino and aiding their allies 
loyally in their wars against the Mala- 
testa of Rimini; later from the fifteenth 


to 


of 
in 


SAN 
STATUE OF LIBERTY 
GOVERNATIVO. 


to 
last, 
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to the eighteenth centuries the republic 
was placed under the protection of the 
Papacy. To the credit of both be it said 
that they proved themselves worthy of 
the trust reposed in them, and but twice 
in all these long centuries did the San- 
marinesi have to entertain serious fears 
for the independence of their little State. 

The first of these occasions was in 
1502, when the town was occupied by 
Cesar Borgia, then at the height of his 
power, and apparently on the point of 
realising his ambitious dream of a 
United Central Italy under his own 
sceptre. But the sudden death of his 
father, Pope Alexander VI., overthrew 
all his plans at the very moment of their 
fulfilment, the Papal troops were with- 
drawn from San Marino and_ the 
Republic returned to its former state of 
independence. 

On the second occasion, the danger 
run by the little State was infinitely 
greater. 

This was in the year 1739. 

At that time the chief power at the 
Papal Court was that crafty and am- 
bitious politician, Cardinal Alberoni. 
Cardinal Alberoni was continually on 
the watch for any opportunity which 
might present itself of aggrandising the 
Papal States. This time his choice fell 
on San Marino, and he determined to 
take possession of it without more ado. 
lo this end he massed a few thousand 
troops on the frontier of the Republic, 
and one morning without even the pre- 
tence of a declaration of war, the San- 
marinesi found their city completely sur- 
rounded and themselves in a hopeless 
position. There was nothing for it but 
to open the town gates and to surrender 
at discretion. Opened the gates accord- 
ingly were, and Cardinal Alberoni 
marched in at the head of his soldiers 
and formally took possession of the 
Republic in the name of the Holy See. 

Thus far the worthy Cardinal had 
layed his game but too well, but the 
nost astute move was now to follow. 
Messengers were despatched to the 
Pope informing him that Cardinal 
Alberoni had only occupied the Republic 
by the express desire of the San- 
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marinesi, ‘the great majority of whom 
were in favour of annexation and incor- 
poration in the States of the Church. 

The Pope, Clement XII., had every 
wish to deal justly in the matter as his 
subsequent conduct proves; but under 
the circumstances he could hardly have 
acted otherwise than he did. He pre- 
sented Cardinal Alberoni with a large 
sum of money, and sent a paternal letter 
to the Sanmarinesi, in which, after 
officially confirming the annexation of the 
Republic, he promised that his new sub- 
jects should have his special considera- 
tion; he admonished them, moreover, 
to remain faithful sons of the Church and 
finally sent them his apostolic blessing. 

The hardy mountaineers, however, 
were not to be outdone in astuteness. 
In all secrecy they despatched a special 
embassy to the Pope in order to lay 
before him the rights of the case and 
to obtain justice if possible. Clement, 
who probably knew the crafty character 
of Alberoni even better than the San- 
marinesi, listened to them indulgently 
and promised to send them a legate with 
full powers to enquire into the matter, 
and to do justice with the strictest im- 
partiality. 

Accordingly, in a few months’ time 
was despatched Cardinal Enriquez; he 
caused a general vote of the whole 
population of the Republic to be taken, 
and on this resulting in an almost 
unanimous decision for independence, 
the papal troops were marched out, and 
San Marino enjoyed once more its 
secular and traditional liberty. 

In 1792 the storm of the Napoleonic 
invasion burst over Italy, and once more 
on account of its own insignificance our 
little State weathered the storm. 

Napoleon swept by like a hurricane. 

Arrived at Rimini, one of his officers, 
on asking him what he intended to do 
with San Marino, received in reply 
merely the contemptuous words “ Let 
us preserve it as a pattern Republic,” 
and the matter ended there. 


The nineteenth century, so filled with 
stirring events for the rest of Italy, 
offers but one salient point in the history 
of San Marino. 


But that point is one 
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for which the rest of Italy owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Republic. 

It was in ‘* ’49.”’ 

Garibaldi with his devoted ‘band, 
broken physically and morally by the 
long sad retreat from Rome, after 
weeks of desperate fighting, was at last 
in a hopeless position, and rather than 
vield to the Austrian armies surround- 
ing him on all sides, he resolved to take 
refuge in the neutral State of San 
Marino, laying down his arms as soon 
as he arrived safely in the town. 


The Sanmarinesi received him and 
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ment, left the city in disguise, and after 
numberless hairbreadth escapes 
good his way to Cesenatico. 

This was the only part taken by San 
Marino in the Italian Wars of Indepen- 
dence, and to-day the little State re- 
mains free as ever in the enjoyment of 
its own laws, entirely surrounded by 
the modern Kingdom of Italy, the latter 
in spite of its bulk merely a mushroom 
kingdom in comparison with the hoary 
antiquity of its tiny neighbour. 

* * * * 


made 


Consult any ordinary guide book on 


THE CITADEL OF SAN MARINO, CROWNING MT. TITANUS. 


his band of heroes with every attention ; 
but some hours later arrived a message 
from the Austrian General intimating 
that if Garibaldi were not handed over 


to him within twenty-four hours he 
would be obliged to violate the neu- 
trality of the State and take 
prisoner by force. 

The Sanmarinesi resolved to gain 
time and put the Austrian off with an 
evasive answer. They recognised, how- 
ever, only too well that resistance was 
out of the question, and that same night 
under’cover of the darkness, Garibaldi 
accompanied by his wife Anita, and 
with a guide provided by the Govern- 


him 


the subject ‘and you will read that there 
is nothing of interest to be seen in San 
Marino, and that a trip thither can only 
serve to satisfy curiosity. 

To a certain extent the guide books 
are right. 

San Marino certainly offers neither 
historical nor architectural marvels, and 
it just as certainly excites and satisfies 
a vast deal of curiosity. 

To begin with, it is the oldest State 
in Europe, having been founded more 
than fifteen centuries ago. In addition 
to this, it is also the smallest indepen- 
dent State in Europe; it is something 
under thirty miles round, and the popu- 
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lation numbers about 10,000 souls. 

Behind that grimy little town, which 
is modern Rimini, the country slopes 
gently upwards in grass-clad billows 
from the shores of the Adriatic, bounded 
on the horizon by Mt. Titanus, a huge 
three-peaked mass of rock, each peak 
surmounted by a tower. 

The road winds slowly upward, the 
countryside becoming more and more 
barren; a little bridge is crossed, the 
centre of which marks the extreme limit 
of the Kingdom of Italy, and _ the 
Ancient and Most Serene Republic of 
San Marino is entered. 

The road now ascends more steeply 
than before, the vineyards become rarer 
and the imposing crags of Mt. Titanus 
outline themselves more frowning and 
abrupt than ever against the clear sky. 

At the foot of the mountain and com- 
pletely overshadowed by the soaring 
rock, lies the little town of Borgo; then 
the road takes a turn round a spur of 
the mountain, and after a steep and 
tortuous ascent arrives before a fifteenth 
century fortified gate—the Porta San 
Francesco. 

This is the uttermost limit reached by 
vehicles. Inside the gate the streets 
are too narrow and too steep, and what- 
ever may be lost in the extra consump- 
tion of shoe-leather is more than com- 
pensated for by the additional quietness 
and freedom from street noises. It is 
true that the one café of the town, and 
probably of the Republic, was situated 
exactly under our hotel windows and 
proved considerably disturbing — but 
that was the one unpleasant exception 
which proved the pleasant rule. 

the Porta San Francesco a 
and not over-clean lane winds 
steeply upwards to the principal square 
of the town. This latter is known as 
the Pianello, a vast expanse of asphalt 
commanding a fine view, limited at one 
extremity by the Post and at the other 
by the Palazzo Governativo. In the 
centre is a white marble statue repre- 
senting Liberty; Liberty with a crown 
on her marble head, and clad partially 
in chain armour, partially in loose 
muslin, sufficiently transparent to ex- 
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hibit to the astonished world a pair of 
calves which would do credit to a 
premiere danseuse. She is evidently a 
warlike lady, for she bears in her one 
hand a lance with the banner of the 
Republic half furled round it, while the 
other hand is being brandished in an 
indefinite but certainly bloodthirsty 
manner. The statue was presented by 
a German lady, who was rewarded with 
the high sounding title of Duchess of 
Aquaviva; Aquaviva being a desolate 
little village of some 200 souls; it is to 
be hoped that the good lady felt duly 
honoured by this attention. 

Behind this somewhat mock heroic 
statue rises the modern Palazzo Gov- 
ernativo. Modern, it is true, but an 
exceedingly harmonious edifice, built in 
the usual style of Italian town halls of 
the fourteenth century, with delicately 
traced windows, and embellished with a 
vast deal of monumental iron work, 
finely wrought and recalling, if some- 
what distantly, the famous lamps on 


the Strozzi Palace in Florence. The 
whole is surmounted by an elegant 
tower furnished with a clock, whose 


striking is well calculated to disturb the 
repose of all but the most hardened San- 
marinesi. The whole building forms 
one of the most pleasing examples of 
modern Italian architecture, and this 
favourable impression of the exterior is 
in no way second to that produced by 
the interior court and by the great 
Council Chamber. This latter is richly 
panelled in dark oak; carved figures 
stand like soldiers along the walls, and 
at the end above the double throne is 
an extremely pleasing fresco repre- 
senting the Republic rendering thanks 
for her freedom to her patron San 
Marino. The Grand Council has 
existed more or less in its present form 
since the thirteenth century. It consists 
of sixty life members, representing in 
equal proportions the nobility, the in- 
habitants of the City of San Marino, 
and of the outlying villages. On the 
death of a member his successor is 
elected by the remaining members of the 
Council, and every citizen over twenty- 
five years of age is eligible. Every six 
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months two Reigning Cap- 
tains, Capitani Reggenti, one 
of whom must be noble, are 
chosen by lot to preside over 
the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil, and to represent the State 
in all relations with foreign 
powers. This selection is an 
exceedingly complicated affair ; 
after the number of candidates 
has been reduced to six their 
names are placed in a silver 
urn and carried in procession 
to the Cathedral, where the 
Bishop executes the final draw- 
ing of lots and announces the 
result to the expectant people. 
Then the new Captains are in- 
vested with the insignia of 
office and the out-going pair 
are subjected to a sort of Court 
Martial, in which they are 
called upon to render account 
of all that has occurred during 
their six months of office—not 
a very onerous task one would 
imagine, 

In addition to the Grand 
Council, there is also a 
Council of twelve, which acts 
as a Court of Appeal, and also 
advises in all matters of finance. The 
magnitude of their labours in this direc- 
tion may be judged from the fact that 





the annual turnover amounts on an 
average to the imposing sum _ of 
£14,000. 


Of the form of Government advocated 
by Dante in his great treatise, De 
Monarchia, and general throughout the 
peninsula in his time, the Grand Council 
of San Marino is the sole survivor. All 
others have been swept away. This one 
alone has stood the stern test of 
time 

And that this Government is well 
adapted to the needs of the State is 
obvious. There is no public debt, the 
taxes are reduced to an _ insignificant 
minimum in comparison with those of 
the neighbouring Kingdom of Italy, and 
the roads throughout the Republic are 
in an enviable state of repair. 

A narrow breakneck mule path leads 
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COURT OF THE CITADEL. 

up to the Rocca or Citadel. Mt. Titanus 
here the imposing height of 
2,200 feet, of which the first 650 are an 
absolutely sheer drop. 

The Rocca crowns the highest of the 
three peaks of the mountain, the other 
two of which with their surmounting 
watch towers are now in full view. It 


reaches 


is now the State Prison, and in this 
archaic state of San Marino is usually 
empty. The stonework is a feast for 
the eyes in its solid massiveness, but 


otherwise the building 
special points of interest. 

It is indeed a typical specimen of a 
Within there 
is little to see; without there is the view, 
and that one of the most magnificent in 
Italy. 


presents no 


fifteenth century fortress. 


Below, looking like a toy village 
inhabited by blackbeetles, is Borgo, 
whence the white ribbon which is the 


high road winds its way over the plain 
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to Rimini. The plain slopes down until 
it reaches the blue swell of the Adriatic, 
and the coast is visible for miles, 
fringed with towns and _ villages; 
Pesaro, Cattolica Rimini, Cesenatico, 
and far, far on the horizon a thin black 
line, the famous Pineta of Ravenna. 
On this sea side all is smiling country- 
side, but behind what a contrast! Line 
upon line of wild, inhospitable moun- 
tains, the whole chain of the Appenines 
fill up the view. Vegetation is almost 
non-existent, and villages are few. As 
far as the eye can reach nothing but 
sullen, repellent crags. Far below one 
hears the regular metallic sound of the 
workmen in the stone quarries, and the 
eye guided by the sound perceives a row 
of carts, each drawn by two peaceful 
white oxen, proceeding slowly down- 
wards on their way to Rimini. But the 
old Citadel dominates all, solitary and 
frowning, giving somehow the impres- 
sion that the living rock has blossomed 
out into towers and bastions at the 
wave of some potent magician’s wand. 
There is a feeling of finality about it, a 
feeling that the last and highest spur 


has been conquered and subjugated by 
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man, and that once planted there the 
Citadel had nothing to do but to remain 
impassive and scowl through the cen- 
turies out over the enchanted landscape 
below. 


STAMPS OF THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO, 


It inspires, too, a sentiment of dura- 
bility, and in this it is the personification 
of the wonderful little State it was built 
to defend. More—in its inspiring eleva- 
tion it is the very essence carved in 
stone of that high ideal which Marino 
gave his citizens as a watchword so 
many centuries ago, and which they 
have followed with such noble steadfast- 
ness from that day to this—Libertas ! 
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By I. K. RITCHIE. 


ELL, good morning, Mr. O'Reilly, 

and once more my _ congratula- 

tions. You really wont come 
to-night—en famille—and dine with 
me ?’’ and the jovial banker shook hands 
with the stalwart young Irishman who 
had just opened a substantial account 
at the bank. 

The younger man laughed whilst he 
answered, with ready courtesy, ‘‘ Sure, 
I'd like to, but you’re forgetting, sir, 
I’m just from the wilds of New Zealand, 
and my kit wants renewing a bit before 
{ present myself in ladies’ society. I'll 
come another time, if I may,’’ he added 
boyishly. 

**Do,’’ was the cordial response, 
‘‘ by-the-by, my wife is giving a big 
affair day after to-morrow; if, as you 
say, you’re fond of good music, you’d 
enjoy it. 1 can’t ask you to dinner as 
the list is made up already, and you'd 
make thirteen, which would make my 
wife ill to contemplate, but if you come 
about nine, I'll promise you a jolly 
evening.”’ 

**T’ll come, and thank you.’’ Bert 
O’Reilly made a note of the date on his 
shirt cuff, with a smile of pleasure in 
anticipation, for if there was one thing 
which appealed more than another to his 
impulsive nature it was music. But the 
address, as yet unfamiliar to him, he 
contented himself by committing to 
memory. So far, his friends or engage- 
ments were few in this great world of 
London, which was such a mighty 
change from the ranche, which for six 
years had: been his home. Doubtless 
that was the reason why, when the 
appointed evening came, and he jumped 

D 


into a taxi-cab en route for his destina- 
tion, he was confronted by the dilemma 
that the number of the house 
blank in his mind. 
But his nature 
baffled by trifles. 


was a 


was not one to be 
** Cleveland Row, St. 
James’ Square,’’ he directed light- 
heartedly, ‘‘1 forget exactly which 
house it is; just drive on; there’s a big 
party, and it’ll be lighted up.’”’ 
Whereupon the chauffeur drove on to 
draw up presently before a house whose 
carpetted pavement betokened a rather 
more magnificent entertainment than 
O'Reilly anticipated, but whose hospi- 
tably open door and cheery aspect were 
a welcome exchange from the foggy 
winter night. In the hall a waiting 
man-servant relieved him of his over- 
coat, and another conducted him up the 
wide flight of stairs and along the cor- 
ridor towards a lofty room whence the 
strains of music gaily emanated, and in 
another instant he found himself look- 
ing upon a scene which his invitation 
had not led him to expect. For, as he 
understood, it was to a musical evening 
he was bidden, and this was a dance! 
Certainly he was very late in arriving, 
for his promise to come had all but 
escaped his memory, and it was now 
nearer ten than nine o’clock. A busi- 
ness interview with his lawyer that 
afternoon had engrossed his thoughts 
to the extinction of all else. He was 
face to face with a matter of vital im- 
portance to his future and happiness, 
and though to many men these latter 
might seem of the rosiest aspect, to this 
hitherto penniless young Irishman, there 
was a certain condition allied to his 
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newly-acquired wealth which fretted his 
independent _ spirit. Indeed, rather 
than fulfil ~_—stthat condition, he 
had declared to his lawyer, that 
very afternoon, that he was prepared to 
forfeit the greater portion of the for- 
tune he had so lately inherited by the 
death of an aunt, whose favourite he 
now knew himself to have been. Early 
left an orphan, he had gone out to New 
Zealand in his teens, and by sheer plod- 
ding worked his way to independence, 
unaided by any of his kinswoman’s gold. 
By the terms of her will she ‘‘ had fol- 
lowed his career with lively interest, 
convinced that his sterling qualities were 
more likely to be matured by well-earned 
recompense for labour than by wealth 
for which he had not first toiled,’’ and in 
justification of her argument she now 
left him a legacy of £500 a year. 

And if Bert O’Reilly thought in his 
inmost heart, when reviewing his one- 
time hard struggle for daily bread, that 
a little timely help then would have 
been more welcome, he accepted his 
legacy with gratitude; but the bulk of 
the old lady’s fortune, which was to 
come to him, only in the event of his 
implicit obedience to her wishes, he flatly 
declined. 

‘Sure a man’s 
himself whether he should be after 
matrimony or not,’? he objected when 
the anxious lawyer used his best persua- 
sion to conciliate the warring wills of 
his late whimsical old client and his 
present self-reliant young one. 

** At least, decide nothing until you 
meet the lady, who I believe is here in 
town on a visit to friends. Remember 
there’s money in the case, my dear sir; 
and such an amount of money !”’ 

**T don’t care a hang for the money 
if I’m to be saddled with a wife of my 
Aunt Jane’s choosing,’’ was the im- 
petuous retort. ‘‘ If I take a wife at 
all, I'll pick one to please myself, and 
I’m not a chap to fall in love in a hurry 
either.”’ 

Truly he had had few opportunities 
of doing so during his sojourn abroad, 
but in his inmost heart he had his own 
ideal of perfect womanhood, and so far 
he had certainly never met her counter- 
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part. Perhaps that was why, as he 
stood hesitating on the threshold of the 
ball-room, seeking to descry his host, 
his heart suddenly bounded with impul- 
sive delight ; for sitting alone on a divan 
close by was a fairer picture than even 
his imagination had ever conjured. 

It was a girl gowned in creamy 
chiffon, with an aureole of sunny hair 
crowning a face dainty and sweet as a 
blush rose and with ‘‘eyes one could lose 
one’s soul in.’’ So the young man 
thought as, involuntarily, they met his. 
Apparently she was without a partner, 
and watching the waltzers somewhat 
impatiently, to judge by the movement 
of one little satin-clad foot marking the 
time, and her plaintive murmur softo- 
voce, ‘‘How I’d just love to dance this !”’ 

It was at that instant, suddenly con- 
scious of someone’s proximity, she 
looked up to find a pair of dark eyes 
fixed upon her with such homage it 
robbed the gaze of rudeness. Bert 
O’Reilly was not an Irishman for no- 
thing. Throwing convention to the 
winds, he advanced and bowed low be- 
fore her. 

‘* Excuse me, I heard what you said. 
Will you give me the pleasure? I—I am 
a friend of our host, but if I wait to find 
him to introduce us, the waltz will be 
over.” 

She blushed, but she smiled as well. 
‘*T guess I’d rather dance right away,”’ 
she said frankly, rising and taking his 
proffered arm. _It was a trifling shock 
to O'Reilly to detect the little American- 
ism of her silvery speech, for as it hap- 
pened he was somewhat prejudiced 
against American ladies. 

‘*T’ve myself to blame for being a 
wallflower,’’ she volunteered, as_ they 
glided away to the music’s enticing 
strains. ‘‘ There’s a man I just can’t 
tolerate, so to get quit of him I sent 
him for an ice.’’ 

‘“* Sure, he’ll want to freeze me out 
when he comes with it, then!’’ said 
O’Reilly, whereat they both laughed. 

‘* Please don’t be frozen out,’’ was 
her gracious request, and then they both 
laughed again. 

The waltz was over all too soon. As 
they went down the room to her cha- 
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perone, O’Reilly ventured to remark 
their steps were surely made for each 
other. ‘‘ But then, it’s such a chance 
you give a fellow, you dance so di- 
vinely,”’ he boldly stated, ‘‘ though I 
was the boy for dancing in the ‘ owld 
counthry,’ it’s many a day since I had 
a treat like this.”’ 

‘““Is that so?’’ she questioned, 
demurely, but so sympathetically that 
O’Reilly might have proceeded to tell 
her something of his life, had she not 
espied her rightful cavalier coming in 
search of her. 

‘* And here is my chaperone, so I’ll 
fly to her protection and save you a 
mauvais quatre d’heure,’’ she dismissed 
him. For this astute young lady had 
no intention of being discovered with a 
partner to whom she _ had not been 
properly introduced. 

‘It’s myself will get our introduction 
all right,’’? he announced, as if reading 
her thoughts. ‘‘ Say, tell me which is 
Mrs. Maitland.”’ 

** I’m real sorry, 
lady.”’ 

‘* Sure, it’s our hostess, I mean. I 
know Mr. Maitland—I’ve never met his 
wife.” 

‘* But,’”’ demurred the girl, a smile 
rippling over her face, ‘I reckon Mait- 
land isn’t the name.’’ 

**Good gracious !’’ 
‘*You say it isn’t Maitland? 
what—whose house is this ?”’ 

‘* Why, I guess it’s Sir George Har- 
vey’s.”’ Her eyes and lips were brim- 
ming over with laughter now. 

**Xnd it’s no right I have to be here at 
all, at all,’’ deplored poor O'Reilly, as he 
hastened from her side and out of the 
room, his thoughts in a turmoil. Mother- 
wit never forsook him long, however. 
In the hall he inquired of a footman to 
point out to him the master of the 
house. As he spoke, the smoking-room 
door opened, and the footman, with the 
intimation, ‘‘ There’s Sir George, sir,”’ 
discreetly withdrew. 

It did not take O'Reilly long to ex- 
plain matters and crave pardon for his 
unbidden presence, but whether jovial 
old Sir George Harvey found something 
very fascinating in that presence or de- 


but I don’t know the 


cried O’Reilly, 


Then 
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tected the young Irishman’s reluctance 
to go, his answer was a very genial 
hand-clasp and the hearty injunction, 
** My dear fellow, I know old Maitland 
well, so I’ll take you on trust. It’s far 
too late for you to go to his affair now. 
I’m delighted for you to enjoy yourself, 
and the girls all love a good dancer. 
Come back to the ball-room and I’ll in- 
troduce you to my wife—eh—what?”’ 

So the young man, nothing loth, fol- 
lowed in the wake of his amiable host. 
In the corridor Sir George’s attention 
was claimed for a moment by one of his 
fair guests, and at the same time 
O’Reilly espied his own friend, the 
lawyer. 

**So you know the Harveys? 
didn’t tell me this afternoon.”’ 

‘** But I didn’t know the house before 
to-night, and it’s only by chance I’m 
here at all,’’ began O’Reilly, not quite 
comprehending the expressive twinkle 
in the lawyer’s eyes. 

The elder man stopped him with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ Oh, I saw you dancing, 
and now, may I ask, have you changed 
your mind about the future Madame 
O’ Reilly ?”’ 

The Irishman blushed like a boy. 
With remembrance of that intoxicating 
waltz still uppermost in his mind he 
spoke impulsively, ‘‘ I’m not likely to 
change my mind in the way you mean. 
Yonder’s the colleen I’d fain make the 
future Madame O’Reilly.”’ 

It was easy to point out the fair 
maiden who had so bewitched him, for 
now she was dancing in a cotillion not 
far from the doorway, and when the 
lawyer's eve rested upon her, his merri- 
ment merely increased doublefold. 
**Well, well, my friend, you’re a Paddy 
for luck, and ‘ that’s all there is to it,’ 
as the Yankees say.”” 

** How do you mean?” objected the 
voung man, bridling. 

**Mean?”’ Why, that your Colleen 
and your Aunt Jane’s choice are one and 
the same !” 

And that was how it came about that 
Bert O’Reilly’s banker received an 
apology, and Miss Philippa Clarke un- 
knowingly transformed an_ unwilling 
bridegroom-elect into an ardent lover. 
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T is difficult to say in what lies the 
unique charm which Brittany has 
for all who visit it. | Whether it is 

the spirit of place, or whether it is at- 
tributable to that Celtic spirit which 
permeates the race and so deeply in- 
fluences it, certain it is that in Brittany 
one moves in an atmosphere which is 
absent from any other part of Europe. 
Here we find a country full of romance 
and mysticism, and there is so much 
of the poetic element in its aspect and 
in the hearts of its people that one is 
sometimes carried away into the realms 
of fancy which lie beyond stern fact. 

The Bretons are a mixture of mystic 

and peasant, and are intensely religious, 
retaining many superstitions and beliefs 
which form strange links with the past, 
and wherever we go we realise the 
curious sympathy which makes their 
Christianity of to-day one with their 
paganism of the past. The cult of holy 
shrines, stones and fountains—each dis- 
trict has its creac’h, its menhir, or its 
spring—is undoubtedly the result of the 
early religion of naturalism which saw 
the source of all good in the beautiful 
forms with which the earth is clothed. 
Neither is there any doubt that the ob- 
ject of the great Druidical monuments, 
be they dolmens or the single pillar or 
menhir, which are to be found scattered 
over Brittany, was, speaking generally, 
without reference to their superstitious 
uses, to impress the mind with some- 
thing like a feeling of the infinite. They 
were the most enduring things these 
primitive people could find to typify an 
Eternal God, and even now we feel they 
are sublime. 
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Between Celtic Brittany and Ireland 
there exists a strong bond of common 
faith, for both were won from Druid 
superstitions by the Roman Church, and 
have kept faithful in their allegiance to 
a Creed that satisfies their aspirations. 

When the Catholic apostles first be- 
gan to evangelise Brittany they found 
many strange practices in use in Cor- 
nouaille and in Leon; for instance, at 
Plouguerneau assemblies were held at 
night at the moment of the new moon 
and sacrifices were offered. At St. 
Jean stones were placed round the 
watch-fires so that the souls of ances- 
tors might come and warm themselves 
in comfort. 

Christianity finding it impossible to 
uproot many of these pagan customs 
adapted them to her own use. Near 
the fountains she built Chapels and ora- 
tories, placed figures of the Virgin or 
the Saints in places sanctified by the old 
myths, substituting for the heathen gods 
the names of Saints, and in many in- 
stances surmounting the menhir with 
the Cross. 

Thus, the fountains are still held in 
great veneration, and have the same 
healing virtues as the Saint to whom 
they are consecrated. The springs 
consecrated to St. Mandez—one of the 
most popular of Breton Saints—heal 
every kind of abscess, and those of St. 
Jean cure all eye maladies. 

St. Jean du Doigt is a little nook of 
loveliness nestling in the valley of 
Traoun-Meriadek, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills shutting it off from 
the world and forming a natural retreat 
which has greatly conduced to the re- 
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taining of the ancient Celtic nature-wor- 
ship. 

The fountain which rises in the 
churchyard is one of the great pilgrim 
shrines in Brittany. Over it has been 
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The legend concerning the miraculous 
translation of the Finger of St. John the 
Baptist from Normandy to Brittany is 
A young Breton soldier 
to drive the 


| 


as follows. 
who had been helping 


THE FOUNTAIN OF THE FINGER IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. JEAN DU DOIGT. 


erected a splendid specimen of Renais- 
sance art said to be the work of an 
Italian sculptor, and is_ called the 
Feunteun-ar-Bis—the Fountain of the 
Finger. 


English out of Normandy coveted the 
Finger which was preserved in the 
Church of St. Lo, to take back as a 
present for his parish Church. At the 
end of his engagement, before returning 
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home, he went to Church to say farewell 
to the Sacred Finger. Remaining 
prostrate before the Altar, he fixed all 
his powers of thought and prayer on 
the object he desired. Rising from his 
devotions full of a mysterious joy he set 
out for home. As he passed through 
the villages the bells of all the churches 
began ringing of their own accord such 
peals as had never been heard before, 
even at the visit of the Archbishop. 
Arriving at his native village—then 
called St. Mereadek—he entered the 
Church where Mass was being cele- 
brated, and bowed himself in prayer. 
As he was kneeling with folded hands 
it seemed to him that there was an open 
wound in his right palm, no blood 
flowed, but something shot out and flew 
over the rail of the choir and alighted 
on the High Altar. Instantly the 
candles flamed up, the bells began to 


STATUE OF ST. JOHN BAPTISING OUR LORD. 


IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JEAN DU DOIGT. 
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ring, startling the people, who wondered 
what had happened. Thus the sacred 
Finger of St. John the Baptist was 
brought to Brittany lodged between the 
skin and the flesh of the devoted young 
soldier. 

The legend goes on to tell, how, on 
arriving in the village, still possessed 
of the sacred relic beneath his skin, he 
went to wash at the fountain before 
assisting at the Mass. Behold, when 
he put his arms in the basin the water 
began toboil. It was the power of the 
Sacred Finger passing through it. Since 
then it has been holy water with a 
miraculous healing property. 

Every year at the ‘‘ Pardon”’ the 
priests plunge the relic in the fountain, 
which, they say, hisses and steams as 
if a red-hot iron were placed in it. 

The fountain which springs at the foot 
of the Cross standing at the summit of 

the hill where the huge bonfire is 
lighted on the day of the ‘‘ Pardon,” 
is enclosed in a square made of the 
remains of old Roman paving stones 
placed on end. In one of the stones 


is a niche protected by iron bars, 


containing a statue of the Saint. It 
is no unusual thing to see people 
bathing their eyes in this water 
which is supposed to cure all eye 
diseases. Indeed, there are few 
ills, or important events, in the lives 
of the Bretons which do not need 
the intervention of some Saint, or 
the visit to a Chapel or fountain. 

Three years after the translation 
of the Finger in 1540, the founda- 
tion stone of the present Church 
was laid on the site of the old 
Chapel, and St. Mereadek became 
St. Jean du Doigt. 

The rich Treasure, which has 
happily survived the depredation of 
the French Revolution, consists of 
a fine fifteenth century Processional 
Cross in silver-gilt repoussé, two 
magnificent Chalices and Paten in 
silver-gilt and enamel, and the 
Sacred Finger preserved in a gold 
and crystal case. 

In the nave, against one of the 
pillars, are two wooden statues 
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L ORATOIRE DE PLOUGASNOU. 


under a canopy, representing the bap- 
tism of Christ by St. John the Baptist. 
Beneath are two old reliquaries and two 
ex-voto tablets thanking the Saint for 
miraculous cures. The whole is en- 
circled by a balustrade bearing the 
inscription : 
KEF ST-YAN-TRONC-KEF ST. YAN. 

The balustrade is covered in and 
divided into compartments with a slit 
at the top for the reception of money 
offerings, and forms 
Poor’s Box. Perhaps no other place 
in Brittany is so full of pious legends 
and miraculous edifices connected with 
the cult of an ancient Faith as St. Jean 
du Doigt. One of the most curious is 
l’Oratoire de Plougasnou, which stands 
in the middle of the fields, silhouetted 
against the sky, and is in form like an 
ancient tomb of Asia Minor, with its 
curved roof, its pilasters, its enigmatical 
caryatides representing a man and a 
woman, the bodies ending in entwining 
serpents. 


a very unique 


Archeologists, architects, and art- 
critics have all vainly put forth opinions 
as to the motive of its erection in this 
spot, but none has been able to give a 
satisfactory explanation or define exactly 
its province. 
architecture remains a mystery. 

The whole life of the Bretons is per- 
vaded by religious observances, and 
they find in them that which lifts them 
in thought and feeling above the coarse 
and material nature of their daily drud- 
gery. Theculminating point is reached 
in the ‘‘ Pardon”’ or feast of the Patron 
Saint of a Church or Chapel, around 
whose shrines fervent prayers are offered 
by devout souls on behalf of themselves 
or their relatives. Pardons, 


Its origin as well as its 


‘ 


These 


which are a strange mixture of religion 


and pleasure, have existed since the 
earliest days of the race, and the cere- 
monies which take place on_ these 
occasions are deeply impressive. 

From May to October ‘‘ Pardon ’’ fol- 
lows ‘‘ Pardon’’; the greatest are St. 
Yves de Vérité at Treguier, Ste. Anne 
d’Auray, Ste. Anne de la Palude, near 
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Douarnenez, St. Jean du Doigt,- near 
Morlaix, and Notre Dame de Rumengol, 
near Faou. The last is dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, the others in 
honour of Saints. 

The Pardon of Notre Dame de Ru- 
mengol—or Notre Dame de Tout-Re- 
méde, as she is also called—takes place 
on Trinity Sunday, and on the eve of 
the festival the Church, which stands on 
a lofty plateau surrounded by undulating 
plains, is open all night, and here the 
pilgrims who 
have come from 
long distances 


may take 
shelter. 

The whole 
village is astir 


early next morn- 
ing, and in re- 
sponse to the 
pealing of the 
Church bells the 
Surrounding 
countr yside 
gives up _ its 
population. 
Then, more than 
at any other 
time, the clearest 
idea is obtained 
of what religion 
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white caps, carrying in their hands a 
rosary or well-worn missal, troops of 
children in holiday dress, country carts 
bearing whole families, all pressing for- 
ward with one object in view. 

By eight o’clock the Church is filled 
to its utmost capacity, and those unable 
to find room therein, crowd round the 
doors outside, all kneeling, or bowing 
themselves reverently at the consecra- 
tion of the Host, their faces wearing 
that rapt expression, which shows how 
intensely _ they 
realise the ser- 
vice in which 
they are taking 
part. 

When Mass is 
over the whole 
con gre gation 
files before the 
statue of Our 
Lady of Rumen- 


Rohs richly 
ressed for the 
féte and stand- 
ing on a high 
pedestal. One 
by one the pil- 
grims stretch up 





to touch the 
border of her 
robe. Those 


means in_ the who are not tall 
lives of these enough to touch 
people. The her with their 
roads are hands, do_ so 
crowded with the with their hats, 
faithful, who umbrellas, or 
come in hun- sticks. There 
dreds to assist at MENHIR SURMOUNTED WITH CROSS. is no time to 
the first Mass. linger before the 
It is an unforgetable sight, for statue for the crowds enter the Church 
when Bretons congregate for these from outside and a continuous stream 
religious festivals the effect of the of peasants passes before it, up to the 
variety of costumes is bizarre and hour of the second Mass at eleven 


interesting, especially to the onlooker 
who knows the distinctive dress of the 
various districts. 

Stalwart young 


men in gorgeous 


jackets of bright blue decorated with 
rows of buttons, fair young maidens in 
an endless variety of rich costumes, bent 
their 


old men and frail old women in 





o'clock, after which, some merry-mak- 
ing goes on, but the chief festivities take 
place after Vespers, the interval being 
occupied with eating and drinking. 
Vespers being over, the great proces- 
sion forms outside the Church, strong 
men carrying the huge banners, young 
girls bearing the small ones, groups of 
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nuns in white and black habits, priests 
carrying the sacred relics, crucifers and 
acolytes with swinging censers, 
the priest the 
strance, a 


then 
mon- 
line of 


bearing 


rayed 
followed 


by long 


BRETON 
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selves up to enjoyment; a happy, holiday 
crowd push and jostle each other among 
the canvas booths and stalls, shooting 
galleries and merry-go-rounds. 

In the early evening they return to 
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bareheaded men and women, all chant- 
ing litanies as they slowly and reverently 
wend their way round the plain, past a 
little chapel, and back to the Church. 
This ends the religious part of the 
Pardon, and the people then give them- 


on au 


i 


A 
4 


A 


VU 


their homes, refreshed in soul and body, 
having performed their vows and enjoyed 
their innocent pleasures. 

Although they 


may vary in minor 
details, these are the characteristics of 


every ‘* Pardon.”’ 
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HAPPIEST OF THE THREE.’ 


By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


Characters: 


A business man, 50 
years of age. 

His wife, 28. 

Their friend, 30. 

rhe maid, 23. 


Joun Hart 


HELEN HART 
RALPH BURTON ... 
Mary 


SCENE :— SMOKING - ROOM AT 
Hart’s House. 
TIME : — Afternoon. 


THE 


[ Racpu BURTON IS DISCOVERED REST- 
LESSLY PACING THE ROOM. | 
| EnreR HELEN. ] 


Raupu (steps towards her, with his 
hands held out): Ah! I have been 
waiting for you. I thought you were 
never coming. 

HELEN (nervous, pretending not to no- 
tice his manner nor his out-stretched 
hands): Oh, what a smell of smoke! 

Ratpu (absently): Is there? Well, it’s 
the smoking-room, you see. Helen, 
I have been... 

Heten (quickly): And the windows all 
shut ! Oh, how like you men! 

Ratpu: Oh, I haven't been bothering 
about the windows, or the smoke. 
Have I been smoking? Have I had 
one cigar or a dozen? I don’t know. 

HeLen: That is because you’ have 
smoked yourself stupid. Now if you 
had allowed some fresh air to come 
in you would not feel like this. 

Ratpu: Oh, it is not the smoke or the 
air, Helen. I have worried myself 
stupid, waiting here for you. 


* All dramatic rights reserved by the Author. 


HELEN: Well, now you have got me, 
but you don’t seem very pleased. 
Ravpu : Ah, I have not got you. . . yet. 
Or, stay, shall I take that for the 
answer I have been longing for? 

Helen... 

Heten: Ralph Mr. Burton, you 
must not call me Helen. . . any more, 
I am Mrs. Hart. 

Ratpu : Mrs. Hart? Not call you Helen? 

HeLen: Mrs. Hart. The wife of your 
best friend. The wife of the man in 
whose house you are living 
Now what shall we do? Shall we go 
for a walk? 

Ratpu ;: Helen, you shall not put me off 
like this. You are John Hart’s wife, 
the wife of my best Triend, and I am 
staying in his house, and I am a dis- 
reputable cad and blackguard, and 
anything you like. . . 

HELEN : Oh, no, no, I did not say that. 

Racpu : But I want your answer .. . the 
answer you promised me this morn- 
ing. 

HELEN (nervous and trembling) : 
answer ? 

RaLtpH: Yes, your answer. Do you 
love me? You know what I feel. It 
is not so long since I told you. . . all! 
I love you. I want you. Do you 
love me? 

Heten : Oh, stop, stop. 

Ratpnu: John Hart is my friend, yes, 
but there are times when friendship, 
duty, honour, all, go down before an 
overmastering love, and the future of 
the woman one . . . worships. 

Heten: The future? 

Ratpuo: Yes. Has John made you 
happy? Can he make you happy ? 

Heven : He means to be kind. 

Ratpu : Can you live on that? Good as 
he is, is he not often hard and cold to 
you? Has he not been—you have told 


now. 
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me so—rough, harsh, brutal . . .? 

Heten: No, no, not brutal. 

RALPH : He is an old man, you are young 
and beautiful. You do not love him. 

HeLen: I... 

Ratpw: You do not 
love me. 

Heten : Ah! 

Ratpu: You love me! I saw it in your 
eyes, I heard it in your voice, this 
morning, when I held you in my arms. 

HELEN : Ah, it was you who were rough 
and brutal then. 

RALPH : Let it be so. 
love you. Doeshe? You are young, 
you are lovely. What will your life 
be, spent, till you die, with him. 

Heven: Ah, what can it be in any case? 

Ratpu : Happy. A dream. I could 
make it so. 

Hevten: And he? John? 

Ratpu: Ah, Helen, do 
haven’t thought of him? 

Heten: Then think of him now. 

Ratpu: I can’t, Helen. Call me what 
you will. Let me be what I may, I 
cannot. 

Heten : It would break his heart. 

Ratpu: And mine? And yours? Are 
they to be broken, too? Are you to 
live on tied to a man you do not love, 
for pity’s sake? Is that the way to 
make him happy, or yourself? 

Heven : Oh, there is no happiness in 
this world. 

Ravpu : There is. 
cut the knot. 

Heten: I should not be happy. 
should neither of us be. 
think of him. 

Ratpu : He does not think of you. He 
does not love you, Helen. 

Heten: He did. I think, oh, I think, 
he does so still. It is only lately he 
has been so cold, so harsh. At 
first... 

Ravpu : At first he may have loved you. 
How could he help it? You did not 
love him, you never loved him. How 
could you? He, so much older than 
you, immersed in business. You so 
sweet, so lovely, Helen, so made for 
love. 

Heten: You are wrong. 
... till... you came. 


You 


love him. 


I loved you. | 


think | 


you 


If you were strong to 


We 
We should 


I loved him 


Ravpu : Till I came? 

HELEN (low): Yes, till you came. .. 
and stole me from him. 

RALPH (turning his head away and bit- 
ing his lips): Helen! 

HELEN: Stole me from the friend who 
loves you... 

Ratpu: Helen...I... 

HELEN: While he works. . . for me. 
Rapu : Oh, do you think I don’t know 
what a dishonourable brute I am? 
HELEN : And you would ruin his life and 

leave his home desolate. 

Ratpu: Ah, don’t, Helen. 

HELEN: Because I am a woman and 
weak and unable to resist what all we 
women need—the knowledge that 
someone loves us, someone wants us. 
someone cares. 

Ratpu: And your own heart? 
own feelings? 

HELEN: We crush those down. 
our life. Till someone . . . tempts 
us... beyond our. . . weakness. 

Raven: Helen. If you had not met me? 

Heten: Ah! 

Ratpu : What would you have done? 

HELEN: I should not have 
weakness. 

Raven: And? 

HeLen: And .. . neither would he. 

Ratpu: Helen, give me your hand. 

Heven: Here it is. Why? 

Ratpu: I want to kiss your fingers, 
those dear soft fingers . . . just once 
(Kisses her hand.) Ah, only once. 
Helen, you are a better woman than 
I a man. 


Your 


It is 


known my 


Heten: No, only I am a woman and 
you are aman. There. Now shall 
we have our walk? 

Raven : Our walk. No. 
will take a stroll by . . . by myself 
for a little while. And to-night, to- 
night, Helen, I will go. 

HELEN: And trusts you withme.. . 

Ratpu: I have. . 

HELEN : Go? 

Ratpu: Yes... I must go from here, 
leave this house and you. Helen, 
would I had never come, 

Hewen : No, don’t say that. But ‘‘go?”’ 
Ah, yes, it is better you should go. 

Ratpn : Good-bye! 

HELEN : Good-bye! 


I think... I 
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| Exit, Rapu. | 


[HELEN ALONE, SINKS INTO CHAIR 
AND CRIES, PUTTING HER HANDKER- 
CHIEF TO HER EYES. | 


[ ENTER, JouN Harr. | 


Hart: Ah, Helen! 


| HELEN STARTS, AND QUICKLY PUT- 
TING HER HANDKERCHIEF AWAY, 
ANSWERS WITHOUT TURNING HER 
HEAD TOWARDS HER HUSBAND. | 


HELEN : Is that you, John? 

Joun: Yes, little wife. It is that won- 
derful creature me, or rather, I. 

HELEN (embarrassed, still furtively try- 
ing to dry her eyes) : So you have got 
back ! 

Joun: Apparently. I think so. Really, 
little girl, your questions are a little 
obvious this afternoon, or at least, the 
answers are. Well, no welcome? 

HELEN: Welcome? Yes, of course, 
John. Welcome home. 

Joun: That’s a very cold welcome! 
Well, no kiss? 

HELEN (surprised, turning quickly and 
looking at him): Kiss? 

Joun: Why that tone of amazement? 
Do pretty wives never kiss, ahem 
. ». ugly old husbands? 

Stews... 0... 

Joun : And do, ahem, ugly old husbands 
never ask pretty young wives for 
kisses ? 

HELEN (still confused and looking at 
him) : Ye-es, I suppose so. 
Joun (sitting down beside her) : 

then? 

HELEN (restless, looking from side to 
side): Oh . . . don’t you think this 
room is very hot? 

Joun: Hot? No, my little wife, I think 
the atmosphere is rather cold. But 
perhaps the room is hot after all. 
You do look rather pale, child. 

HELEN (pulling herself together with an 
effort): Pale? Oh, no, I am quite 
well. 

Joun: Are you sure, dear? And’ there 
is nothing wrong? 

HELEN: No, there is nothing wrong. 


Well, 


THE THREE. 


What (with an attempt at a smile), 
—what should be wrong? 

Joun : That’s well, then. And now that 
kiss? 

HELEN (rising abruptly): Oh, don’t be 
stupid. 

Joun: Stupid, indeed. To ask for a 
kiss (goes up to her and puts his arm 
round her waist). Helen, 1... 

HELEN (turning on him): Oh, leave me 
alone, for Heaven’s sake. You . 
you torture me. 

JOHN (amazed) : Torture. 
child ! 

HELEN: You men think you can treat 
us as you will, That we have no 
feelings of our own to be considered. 
That you can be angry with us, hard 
with us, brutal, and then it is—a kiss, 
give me a kiss. 

Joun : Helen, my child! 

HELEN: That we are children with no 
thought, no wishes, no desires, of our 
own. 

Joun : My dear! 

HELEN: Oh, this life. 
dead and out of it all. 

Joun: Helen! 

HELEN: Oh, I amill. Don’t listen. I 
don’t know what I am saying. 

Joun: Ill! © My poor child. But I 
asked you just now, and you said... 

HELEN : Oh, my God, oh, let me go, let 
me go. 

[Runs Orr. ] 

Joun (stands blankly looking after her) : 
What did Ido? In heaven’s name, 
what did I do? 


I torture you, 


I wish I were 


[ ENTER MARY WITH LETTER. | 


Mary: A note, sir. 

Joun : Ah, yes, child, yes (takes letter, 
then stands with it in his hand look- 
ing after Helen). 

Mary: Is there any answer, please, sir ? 

Joun: Answer? Yes, no, I don’t know. 
Let me see (opens letter). That is 
good, that is good. No, there is no 
answer, Em. 

Mary : Thank you, sir (about to go off). 

Joun: Em! 

Mary: Yes, sir. 

Joun: Em. I always call you Em. It 
is shorter than Mary, you know. 
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Mary: Yes, sir. 

Joun: You have been with us a long 
time, Em? 

Mary: Five years, sir. 

Joun: Yes. Dear, dear, since the mis- 
tress and I were married. Five years, 
dear, dear! 

Mary: Yes, sir. 

Joun: Em! 

Mary: Yes, sir. 

Joun (looking again at the door through 
which Helen vanished): Dear, dear, | 
wonder what I did. 

Mary: I beg vour pardon, sir. 

Joun: Do you. Oh, yes, yes. But that 
is not what I meant to say. I am 
afraid your mistress is ill, Em. 

Mary: Ill, sir? 

Joun: Yes. Go quickly and look after 
her. No, stop, don’t, she mightn’t 
like it. Em, you area good girl. 

Mary: Yes, sir. 

Joun: And you are a woman. 

Mary (surprised): Yes, sir. 

Joun: And being a woman you know 
about women. 

Mary: Yes, sir. 


Joun: And being a pretty woman, you 
know more about being a woman than 
the ugly ones do. 


Mary: Oh, sir. 
things. 

Joun: Yes. Tell me. Why does a 
woman wish she were dead? 


How funny you do put 


Mary: Perhaps she hasn’t got every- 
thing she wants, sir. 

Joun: Nonsense, no one has got every- 
thing they want. And suppose she 
has got everything she wants? 

Mary: Then I don’t know, sir. 

Joun: Dear, dear, you 
help, I am afraid, Em. 

Mary: No, sir (prepares to go). 

Joun: Stop child. I want to ask you 
something else. Why should a woman 
get angry suddenly when a man, 
ahem, asks her to kiss him. 

Mary (stifling a laugh): Perhaps, she 
don’t care for him, sir. 

Joun: Nonsense. But suppose she has 
shown it often. 

Mary : Perhaps she doesn’t want to kiss 
him. 


Joun : Doesn’t want to kiss him? 


are not much 


But 
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why shouldn’t she, if she is fond of 
him ? 

Mary : I don’t know, sir. 

Joun: But you must know, child. 

Mary: Then . perhaps, sir, he had 
been unkind to her. 

Joun: Unkind! 

Mary: Or, perhaps, he hadn’t kissed 
her for a long time, and then only 
kissed her just when he felt inclined. 

Joun : And she wouldn’t like that? 

Mary: No, sir. 

Joun: Dear, dear. And you think that 
might be so, do you? Unkind to her? 

Mary : Yes, sir. 

Joun : And only kissed her when he felt 
inclined ? 

Mary : Yes, sir. 

Joun: Without 
ings? 

Mary: Yes, sir. 

Joun (takes a step up and down the 
room): Ah, well, perhaps you are 
right, Em. Thank you, child, thank 
you. And, Em, er, here’s half a 
sovereign for you. And now run and 
ask your mistress to come and speak 
to me. 

Mary: Yes, sir. 


considering her feel- 


Thank you, sir. 
[Exit Mary. ] 


Joun (looks after her, shakes his head, 
and sighs. Then catches sight of the 
note in his hand, and brightens up) : 
Unkind! Without considering her! 
Ah, well, we will soon change that. 
This . (tapping the note) settles 
that. Poor little child, poor little 
child. She will be safe now. 


[Enter HEten. } 


HELEN (she has recovered herself, and 
enters with a smile): You want me, 
John? 

Joun : Want you, little wife. 
course, I always want you. 
you better, dear? 

Heten: Yes, ves. I am quite well, 
quite. Forgive me for rushing off 
like that. I was a... a little tired. 
I am myself again, and and 
there’s your kiss (kisses him). 

Joun: Hum, I see. That’s the way, is 


Yes, of 
But are 
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it? And we lords of creation have to 
wait your inclination, do we? 
HELEN: I expect it is better to do so. 
Joun : Yes, I expect so, too. Ah, well, 
I have had a lesson since I saw you, 
dear. 
HELEN : A lesson? 
Joun : Yes, little wife, and I have learned 
it, you will see. And to commence 






with this. I have to beg your par- 
don, dear. 

HELEN (looking down): To beg my 
pardon! 


Joun: To beg your pardon. Dearest, 
I have not been all I should have been 
of late. 

HELEN: John, dear... 

Joun : No, don’t interrupt me. I know 
I haven’t. I have been hard, cold, 
sometimes—you said it just now—a 
grumbling, cross, old husband, to my 
young and pretty wife. But there was 
a reason, dear. Not a reason with 
any right in it, but one which was 
there in spite of that, and hung over 
me and tormented me, and made me 
seem sometimes cross and unkind and 
unloving, when heaven knows all | 
thought about was you, and all I 
wanted was your love. 

HELEN (startled) : A reason? 

Joun: Yes, dear. But all that is over 
now. The weight has been lifted 
from my back, and this (taps the 
letter in his hand), this has lifted it. 

HELEN: That letter! 

Joun (chuckling) : This letter. Yes. Do 
you know, my little wife, what this 
letter does ? 

HELEN (still nervous and looking at the 
letter) : What? 

Joun: It makes 
child. 

HELEN: My future secure? 

Joun : Yes, against all storms. Listen, 
Helen, and I will tell you what I have 
kept from you so long, what I have 
never dared to tell you till to-day. Had 
I died yesterday, had | even died this 
morning . . . but there is Ralph com- 
ing in. Ralph! (calls). 

HeLen: Ralph! Oh, no, don’t call him. 

Joun : Not call him. But I want him to 

hear the good news, too. Ralph. 


your future secure, 
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[Enrer Ratpu. ] 
Joun : Come in, Ralph, we want you. 


[HELEN AFTER ONE LOOK AT RALPH, 


TURNS AWAY AND BENDS’ HER 
HEAD. | 

RatpH: You want me, John, and 

Helen? 


Joun : Yes, you are to help me to make 
peace with this young lady. 

Ravpu (confused) : Make peace? 

Joun: Yes, and hear me apologize and 
confess. 

RatpH : Confess? 

Joun: Yes. And listen to the good 
news that has just arrived, and made 
me a different man. But where was 
1? Oh, yes, I was just telling Helen. 
Listen, Ralph, and hear what a poor 
wretch your old friend is. If I had 
died last night, Ralph, Helen would 
have been a beggar. 

Ratpu : A beggar? 

Joun: Penniless ! Yes, that is the 
weight that has been on my mind for 
the last many months, that has made 
me—oh, I know it, seem sometimes, 
as Helen has complained, cold, hard, 
unbearable. 

HELEN: Penniless ! 

Joun: Yes. For months—I had not the 
heart to tell you—business has been 
going down, down, down, until, well, 
until there was practically nothing left 
but ruin. 

RatpH: Ruined. Good God! 

Joun: And Ralph, I was not even in- 
sured, But I hung on, old friend, 
and to-day everything has changed. 
My dear friend, Arthur, has stepped 
in to help me with all the weight of 
his fortune and his influence. And this 
morning I paid the first premium of 
a policy for ten thousand pounds. 

Ratpu : Good heavens ! 

Joun: Yes. They examined me and 
passed me. Ha, ha. They never 
would before. And, between our- 
selves, I believe it’s a lucky thing 
they did when they did, for to-day. .. 

HELEN : What, John? 

Ratpu : Well, dear, to-day they might 
not have done it. 
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HELEN: Might not have done it to-day. death warrant I am to hear. I think 
Oh, John, you are not ill! the fatal spot is on my tongue. Bent 
Joun: I don’t know, dear. I may be. thinks so too. He cut it this morning, 
Very ill. and went home to make a micro- 
Racpu : Ill, John? scopical examination. He promised 
HELEN : Very ill? to ring me up this afternoon and let 
Joun : Yes, little wife. And that is why m- know the truth. 
I am so pleased with my wonderful 
good news, and why I am so glad to 
have you with me, you two, the man There it is. 
I love best in the world, my old Ratpn: My God! 
Ralph, the only woman I love, my  HeEtLen: John! 
little wife. 


[ BELL RINGS AGAIN. | 


Joun : Well, here goes. 


{HELEN AnD RALPH AVOID EACH [Goes 


TO rELEPHONE. As HE 
OTHER’S EYES. | 


REACHES IT AND TAKES UP THE 
HELEN: But very ill, John? What do = es ee oe a = 
i cn? : OTHER TWO, HELen CASTS AN 
Joun : Dear, you know there is cancer eee etre at Raurn a = 
in my family. My father and my a ee ee eee 
brother died of it. I have been refused LOOKING INTO HER FACE. | 
by the insurance companies till now  Ratpu (low) : Thank God! we didn’t go. 
because my family history was so bad. p 
But there has been no sign of the [RatpH props HELEN’s WRIST AND 
disease in me till... SHE BURIES HER FACE IN HER 

HEtEn : Till? HANDS. | 

Joun : Till this morning. 

HELEN: This morning ? 

Joun: Yes. But I do not want to alarm 
you, dear. There may be nothing 
now. Ido not know. But I will tell 
you. Youaresobrave. This morn- 
ing I was with my old friend Sir Wil- 
liam Bent, the specialist on cancer. | 
happened to tell him of the insurance [FoR A MOMENT THEY LOOK AT HIM 
Companies’ previous refusal of my IN HORROR, THE EXPRESSION ON 
life and their acceptance now. We HIS FACE TELLING THEM ALL. ] 
were discussing cancer, and he told 
me of a case where the disease started 
with a small spot on the tongue, the 
merest, almost imperceptible spot. 
But the patient was dead in six 
months. 


Joun (at telephone): Yes, who is it? 
Sir William Bent? Yes, I am Hart. 
Yes, yes, man, I can stand it. My 
God! Ah, well, I expected it. Yes, 
yes, I have warned her. She is pre- 
pared for the worst (drops the receiver 
and turns to the other two). 


HELEN : John! 

Joun : The worst. Well, I have got six 
months, and you two must nurse me, 
that’s all. But don’t look so over- 
come, Helen, dear, and Ralph, old 
friend! I am not a young man, and 

[THE TELEPHONE BELL RINGS AND I... have had my day. Had my 
HELEN STARTS FORWARD TO day! I should think I had! And you 
ANSWER IT. | two have helped to make it happy. 


Don’t spoil the end of it now by being 
Don’t answer yet, dear. I think it sad. Come, give me your hands, 


is for me. I think it is Sir William both of you. Sad! Why like this 

Bent. (taking a hand of each) do you know 
Heten: Sir William Bent? I believe I am quite happy, still—the 
Joun : Yes, I think he has something to happiest of the three ! 

tell me. Helen, Ralph, I won’t de- 


ceive you any longer. It may be my CURTAIN. 












LTHOUGH the 
was small, it was profitable, and 


trade of Moskief 


Vassili Federovitch, the mer- 
chant, and his family fared well. 
Two sons anda daughter he had. 


Vladimir, the first-born, and Paul, and 
the girl, Sonya, were his children; and 
Anna Ivanovna was his wife. 

There was peace in the house until the 
time that Vladimir was twenty-five years 
old, and then he was a man—a strong 
and stubborn man, who would not think 
as his father had thought, or go through 
life as his father had gone. He had 
listened to the revolutionaries, and had 
read much of their writings. 

** The Little Father knows nothing of 
the sufferings of the poor,’’ he declared, 
his large eyes shining with the light of 
his brave heart, and his smooth, brown 
cheeks flushed with crimson, ‘‘ he is sur- 
rounded by those who quench their 
thirst with tears, and make merry over 
the sorrows of Holy Russia. When I 
go to my easy bed I remember that there 
are millions of my brothers and sisters 
who are scourged with hunger and bitten 
by cold. Children, who have harmed 
none, are crushed and tortured because 
of those above us. How shall we rest, 
knowing these things ?”’ 

** My son, a long tongue throttles one, 
and angry words are as poison to the 
speaker,’’ said his father, ‘‘ we can 
pity the poor, and of our small means 
succour those whom we know, but for 
you to stand up against those who rule 
us, is like the ant defying the elephant. 
The elephant does not even see the ant 
as he marches on, but the ant is trodden 
into the earth.”’ 

‘* The ants shall prevail in the end, 
for there are millions of them. They 
shall pick the elephant to its white 
bones and it shall feed them. Better 
be the ant than the elephant in that day, 
my father.”’ 

‘* Wait, then, Vladimir Vassilovitch. 
When the ants swarm it will be time to 
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few ants run 
hither and thither, knowing no road, 
and you would be one of these useless 


join them, but now, a 


ones. They sting and are crushed, and 
then a few more rush blindly to destruc- 
tion. Who but a weak woman fears a 
few ants ?”’ 

‘* The agony of my brothers calls me, 
and I dare not rest here, but if you wish, 
I will go out from the home, so that you 
shall not touch the danger of my labour, 
Vassili Federovitch.”’ 

The young man saw only the resigned 
face, heard only the calm voice. 

‘* The business is good. We live in 
peace, and we can aid those who dwell 
around us. If you leave us and the busi- 
ness is lost, we shall be with the poor; 
we can help no one.”’ 

™ The business you can carry on with 
the help of Paul, and I shall be no 
weight upon you.”’ 

** My son, are you blind? Do you 
think that if an ant stings, they will not 
dig up the nests near by? If you stand 
against the government they will take us 
when they take you, and crush us when 
they trample upon you. It is their cer- 
tain way.’”’ 

‘* The way of infamy! It is not even 
as the civilised make war. Those who 
rule us are assassins, cut-throats, who 
murder the innocents! I will take an- 
other name, and so go from you!”’ 

Not reasoning, nor pleading could 
alter Vladimir’s resolution. Hotter and 
fiercer grew his threats against those in 
authority, so that his younger brother, 
Paul, was plainly terrified, and his 
mother and sister in their fear urged 
him to go far away from Moskief. So, 
firstly, on pretence of travelling on his 
father’s business, he went away, and, 
by-and-bye, they did not hear from him, 

The governor, whose palace was near 
by, and who had unsleeping eyes in 
every street and quarter, sent some to 
ask where was Vladimir; and when his 
father told them truthfully that he did 
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not know, they called him an old fox, 
and warned him that the governor would 
hold him responsible for his son. 

Then it came out that the governor 
knew how Vladimir had attended meet- 
ings of the people, and that he was a 
revolutionary. 

‘* When the time is ready, we shall 
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have our hands round his throat,’’ Cap- 
tain Sorouskoff threatened. He laughed, 
when Vassili cried out that he was loyal, 
and had always been loyal. 

‘* A hornet is not bred in a bee hive,’’ 
Sorouskoff jeered, ‘‘ had I my way, | 
would crush every nest of hornets before 
more were bred.”’ 

Four months passed, and the snows 
had gone, and there was no news of 
Vladimir, and they looked for none. 


OF 
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(rade had been poor that winter, for it 
had become known that the police had 
visited Vassili Federovitch, and those 
who desired to live in peace avoided the 
family and bought their 
where. 

And worse, the few daring ones who 
were known to be in sympathy with 


goods else- 
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FEDEROVITCH., 


such as Vladimir, came to the Stores to 
prove their goodwill and fellowship, and 
bought there; and the police thereupon 
reported to the government that the 
house of Vassili Federovitch had become 
a centre for the revolutionaries. 

Sonya was very bitter in her heart 
against the absent one, wno had wrought 
such disaster in their once happy life. 

** Better that a bough should be lop- 
ped off than the whole tree should 
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perish,’’ she said to her mother; and 
Anna Ivanovna, looking at her young- 
est, her favourite Paul, sighed. 

“*I met the Captain Sorouskoff this 
morning,’’ said Paul, sadly, ‘‘ he said 
that those who dwelt on a powder-barrel 
seemed only to know their danger when 
there was no time even to cry out.’’ 

** Hear that, mother,’’ cried Sonya. 
“*Is it not shameful? We poor innocents 
must suffer. Our father must de- 
nounce Vladimir, he must curse him 
publicly. It is our only hope.’’ 

**I fear for you, and for Paul,” 
replied the mother, anxiously. © When 
Vassili came in, Sonya made the sug- 
gestion. His eyes flashed upon her, 
so that, in spite of her boldness, she 
shrank away. 

** Our flesh and blood! My first-born, 
and I to curse him! What say you, 
Anna Ivanovna, has fear turned Sonya’s 
brain?’’ he cried, deep-voiced with 


anger. 

The mother was holding one of Paul’s 
hands between her 
caressing it. 

‘* Vladimir is dead to us,’’ she mut- 


own, holding and 


tered, with sobs, ‘‘ and I fear for the 
living; oh! I fear !”’ 

Then her husband went over to her, 
and put his two hands upon her shoul- 
ders, and looked down upon her up- 
turned, writhing face from his great 
height. 

** The first child that clung to your 
breast, and you would trample on him! 
Have you forgotten your pains and the 
love that came with them? Woman— 
woman—you who cradled him in your 
arms, would you buy safety with the 
blood of your first-born, even for 
these ?’’ 

** They are the little ones—Paul who 
was always obedient—and you say, you 
do not think as Vladimir thinks,’’ she 
was shaking with her sobs now, and on 
either side of her stood Paul and Sonya, 
their arms about her neck. 

‘‘If my son stood before an army 
would that be the moment for me to 
turn upon him?” her husband de- 
manded; ‘‘no, Anna Ivanovna, I will 
win him back to reason, but never will 
I forswear him.’’ 
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** You throw us to the wolves to save 
him,’’ cried the flaxen-haired Sonya, 
turning her bitter eyes upon her father. 

**No!’’ he roared, his lion’s head 
bristling with rage. ‘*‘ You ask me to 
throw him to the wolves to save you! 
But I will stand between them and all my 
children. Vladimir is in the wrong, 
but he is honest and brave—and you, 
who are in the right, I feel shame for. 
By Christ who saved us, he is the son 
of a man, and you are the children of a 
woman ;’’ and so, in great wrath, he 
left them, and their mother comforted 
them, and said that since he had dis- 
owned them she would love them the 
more dearly. The three spoke cruel 
words against Vladimir, and cried that 
now they were betrayed by both father 
and brother. 

Paul said that since they had no pro- 
tector they must protect themselves. He 
was not one to stand by and see helpless 
women wronged, he said, loudly. 

‘* You are my brave Paul, You are 
my treasure, my Benjamin, my heart’s 
pulse,’’ his mother ‘cried, kissing his 
thin, pale face again and again. 

‘* What will you do?’’ Sonya asked. 

‘*When the time comes I will act,’’ he 
said, proudly, tossing his fair head and 
compressing his thin lips. He was so 
like Sonya, and she so like her mother, 
that it seemed natural that the three 
should cling together, whereas Vladimir 
was tall and deep-chested like his father, 
and like him, stubborn, caring nothing 
for pain in his endeavour to have the 
way that seemed to him to be 
righteous. 

‘* When the time comes!’’ repeated 
Sonya, contemptuously, ‘‘ Has not the 
time come? Is it not here? Bah! Were 
I a man, even a little man like you, 
Paul—’’ Paul winced, for he hated to 
be as he was, ‘‘ even like you, Paul, 
I would at once seek the governor, and 
say to him ag 

‘* No, no, no, Sonya,’’ shrieked the 
mother, ‘‘ I will not have my Paul run 
into danger. How many go to the Palace 
who never return ?”’ 

‘*T will go to the Palace; I care no- 
thing for danger if it is for you,’’ pro- 
tested Paul. 
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Sonya laughed, and the laugh brought 
colour into his pale cheeks. 

‘*I] know you, Paul,’’ she taunted 
him. ‘‘ Your words are words only, 
and acts do not follow them. You 
would deliver each one of us to Siberia 
so that you might sit at home and com- 
fort yourself. I will see the Governor 
and I will not forget to say a good word 
for my mother’s kitten,’’ and, laughing 
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ing a woman and young, she obtained 
audience of him. The General Lvoff 
looked curiously at his visitor as she told 
her story. Fear and anger were striv- 
ing in her white face, and in her small 
fierce blue eyes. She was young, 
scarcely twenty years of age, and it was 
the courage of desperation which had 
driven her into the lion’s den, but Lvoff 
did not understand that. He imagined 
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‘" YOU WOULD DELIVER EACH OF US TO SIBERIA.”’ 


at him, she went away. Anna Ivanovna 
soothed her. son. 

**Sonya has a sharp tongue,’’ she 
whispered, “‘ but you are a man, and a 
man has a breast-plate of strength that 
no woman’s tongue can pierce. You 
are steel, cool and tempered, and when 
the time comes, she shall give you such 
honour as you merit.”’ 


Sonya went to the Governor, and, be- 


that he read another motive in her, and 
he sneered coarsely, even while he ap- 
peared to welcome her communication. 
Vladimir was a revolutionary, she said, 
and though the rest of the family had 
implored Vassili Federovitch to cast him 
off, to publicly denounce him, he had 
refused, he had even turned upon them 
with violence. 

**Anna Ivanovna begs your protec- 
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tion, Excellency,’’ she said, rapidly, 


‘for herself, for my brother Paul, and'” 


for me. Excellency, I throw myself at 
your feet.”’ 

Lvoff’s heavy-lidded eyes lightened at 
her, cruelly. 

** Or in my arms?”’ he asked. 

For the first time Sonya took alarm, 
and her sleek flaxen head jerked from 
side to side, as she glanced about her 
sharply for ways of escape, until her 
heavy plaits swung about her slim body. 
Frantic terror kept her mute. She was 
like a little trapped ermine, the man 
thought, in her savage whiteness. 

Then Lvoff laughed, and he did not 
look at her again. Sonya was not 
handsome. 

He promised his protection, and 
directed her to send him the names of 
all who visited their house, and news of 
what they spoke about. If any letter 
arrived from Vladimir she was to send 
him a copy of it, also she was to read 
and copy any letter which Vassili 
Federovitch might send to his son. 

‘There are those in Moskief who 


would dash themselves down a _ preci- 


pice ’’ he said, twisting the signet ring 
on his fine white hand, ‘‘ and it is our 
duty, yours my child and mine, and the 
duty of all who serve the Little Father, 
to stay these foolish people. If a million 
of them flung themselves down to de- 
struction the pit would not be filled, and 
millions more, if they hurled them- 
selves over the edge, would find death 
at the bottom as surely as the first mad 
one did.”’ 

Sonya went away, soothed, yet 
breathing quickly, and heated in every 
fibre with the memory of that one mo- 
ment of horror. At least, she and her 
mother would be known to be on the 
right and strong side, and her mother 
was sure to hold Paul beside her. Sonya 
had an old contempt for Paul. She 
feared her father, and at times she al- 
most hated him, because he was not wax 
in her hands; but she admired him and 
his courage, and had he shown 
neglect for her safety in the care for the 
first-born, she might have loved him 
more than she loved her mother. 

She was soon in constant communica- 


not 
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tion with Captain Sorouskoff. She gave 
him the names of those who came to 
the Stores, and told him of those who 
fiercely bewailed the distress of Holy 
Russia, and of those who said that the 
government must be hewn into shape by 
the sword, or moulded as wax is by 
fire ! 

At last came the police to the betrayed 
home, and they arrested Vassili Federo- 
vitch. They searched his house and 
took away papers and books, while Anna 
Ivanovna wept hopelessly, and clung to 
Paul—Paul, who trembled and would 
not look at his father as he stood there 
grand and stern, his face alight with 
anger, undismayed even before the 
stealthy, brutal police who enfeeble the 
strongest, and wring the manhood from 
their prisoners, as a woman wrings 
water from a cloth. 

Vassili Federovitch went away, and 
they heard no more of him. By the 
advice of the police, they sold all there 
was in the Stores, and went and lived 
in a little house outside the town, and 
saw no one. 

** When so many who seem innocent 
are black with guilt it is best not to rub 
shoulders with any,’’ Captain Sorou- 
skoff said meaningly to Sonya; and it 
was she who ruled the household now. 

They heard that Vladimir was in 
Switzerland, and that sooner or later he 
would be punished with death for his 
disobedience to the Czar; but of Vassili 
Federovitch nothing was heard. He had 
vanished from the company of the living, 
and his name was unheard. 

Anna Ivanovna fretted, and then she 
comforted herself more and more with 
Paul; and after a while she said that it 
was best as it was, for now she was at 
peace, and when she had lived beside 
firebrands she never knew but that her 
home might be burned down and all 
within it perish. 

** Vassili 


is dead,’’ she 
and I pray for him every night.”’ 
that her duty to him was 
done, she aged, dully, in the poor house, 
and kept aloof from all those whom she 
had ever known, for Paul’s sake. 

Nine years had passed since Vassili 
Federovitch died to the old life in Mos 


Federovitch 
said, ‘ 
So, feeling 
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kief, and to his wife and children, when 
at mid-day there came a knocking at the 
door, Sonya saw through the blurred 
window a worn and bent old man, hold- 
ing himself up by two sticks, and she 
brought out to him some bread and tea. 
‘* For Christ’s sake,’’ she muttered, 
mechanically, and then, in a moment the 
glass crashed at her feet, and the bread 
fell upon the ground. She knew the 
ragged, unclean beggar, changed 
though he was. He was no longer tall 
and straight and strong. He was bent, 
and his legs were twisted and almost 
helpless, his great shaggy head was 
shrivelled and bald at the crown of it, 
and his gnarled hands were like claws. 
She knew that these things had befallen 
him because he would not denounce his 
first-born, or be the hangman of his own 
son; and she no longer feared him. 
Those who have angered the police 
are no longer safe neighbours, and 
Sonya knew the ways of the police well 
—who better? To harbour one who 
had been in their hands would be siding 
with their enemy. Her mind was made 
up. He had offered himself for a 


sacrifice since he would not give up 
Vladimir, so he must bear the pains of 
sacrifice to the end. It would not be just 
to expect the innocent to suffer for his 


obstinacy. He was old—terribly old, 
he looked, and he would not live long, 
while she had weary years of life to face. 

‘* Sonya,’’ whispered the beggar. 

‘*Come now, what’s this?’’ Sonya 
cried, boldly. ‘‘ Did you know my 
father in Siberia, and did you learn my 
name from him? _ For his sake I will 
help you, poor man,’’ and she took 
money from her pocket; but he never 
looked at it. 

He read her purpose. There was 
cunning in her eyes, but he knew them. 

**You have not changed,’’ he said, 
weakly, ‘‘ not one whit. Go and call 
Anna Ivanovna.”’ 

‘* She is old—she has suffered. She 
cannot bear more trouble, it might kill 
her. Perhaps you bear a message from 
Vassili Federovitch, but it is useless to 
give it. - She has forgotten him, and it 
is better so. He chose his own path, 
he thought only of his son Vladimir, 
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and he left us to avoid destruction as best 
we could.”’ 

‘* And you crawled into a hole, and 
left the father in the net which you 
spread for him,’’ he said, sadly. ‘* And 
has Paul become a man yet ?”’ 

‘“* Vassili Federovitch has told you 
much,’’ she answered, harshly. ‘‘ Paul 
is his son, whatever he may be!”’ 

The beggar smiled, and she remem- 
bered his smile that was so contemp- 
tuous of weakness and dishonesty, and 
she feared it, notwithstanding her 
strength of purpose. 

‘“* Vassili Federovitch was a brave 
man,’’ she said, speaking loudly, ‘‘ and 
he had pity for the weak.”’ 

‘** He has pity for the weak even now 
—now, in the days of his weakness. I 
had hoped to die here. I have no- 
where to go.”’ His voice shook, but 
only for a moment, and it seemed 
strange for this decrepit man, distorted 
by old agonies, to raise himself and to 
speak so boldly. ‘* The weakness of 
some creatures is their strength, Son- 
ya,”’ he said, and then he laughed, a 
croaking laugh that was followed by a 
fit of coughing. 

For an instant Sonya hesitated. 
Against wild and selfish fears battled 
pity for this shell of a man that had not 
lost its manhood, that had retained its 
courage, even while pain, hunger and 
disease robbed it of its strength. 

Then prudence whispered to her. 
Matters were still peaceful with them, 
although right and left were war and 
conflict, murder and devilish punish- 
ment, unquenchable sorrow, unthinkable 
pain. Let well alone, prudence whis- 
pered, in a little while matters must ad- 
just themselves. 

‘I would have wished to have seen 
Anna Ivanovna before I went away,” he 
said, wistfully. 

She, fearing that her mother might be 
weak, and listen to him, answered 
quickly 

**I remember Vassili Federovitch. 
You are in no way like him, and you can- 
not deceive us.”’ 

He looked deeply into her cold eyes, 
whose gaze he could not hold for longer 
than a second, 
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“* Sonya,”’ he said, ‘‘ I had rather you 
say to me—‘ Vassili Federovitch, you 
Go away. 


will bring trouble to us. 
For love of us go away.’ ”’ 

His eyes were deep and sad, fathom- 
less wells of pain and sorrow, and in 
them beside was calmness. 

She revolted from them, and yet they 
fascinated her and she looked again. 
Love was burning there, but love such 
as she had never seen before. It was 
strong and pitiful, and all-forgiving. 
She knew that it had been tried in the 
furnace, and it lived for eternity, and it 
conquered her. 

‘*Come in!’’ she cried, and threw 
open the door. 

He smiled as she did so, the smile of 
a conqueror, and even then her heart 
sickened because she had opened the 
door to danger. 

Now would the police look upon the 
house with eyes of mistrust. Now 
would they live with fear above them 
and around them that the punishment of 
His Excellency must come, smiting the 
more cruelly, because, before, they had 
been spared. 

*““Come in! Come in!’ she said 
again, as he hesitated ; and she saw him 
peer into the shadows behind her, and 
knew that he was trying to see the wife 
whose beloved he had been. 

‘* I misjudged you, Sonya,’’ he said, 
never moving from where he stood, lean- 
ing upon those two sticks. 

** Come in,’’ she said, and her voice 
was stronger now, as her resolve grew. 
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His love was great, and it should be an 
honour to care for him. 

**Come in,’”’ she repeated, and stood 
on one side to permit him to pass. 

*“And watch your brother sit and 
shiver, and Anna Ivanovna grow pale, 
because of his fear? It was a madness 
of mine, Sonya, to wish to come here. 
. . » Yet now that I have seen you, I am 
not sorry. I forbid you to tell them 
that I ever came! Listen. Iama 
beggar—let loose from the mines where 
I knew Vassili Federovitch. He is 
dead, but he sent his blessing to all in 
the house.”’ 

Then he turned and hobbled down the 
road, and Sonya watched him silently, 
and some of the glory that had been in 
his eyes was alight in hers, and she 
wept as she closed the door. , 

**'Who was that?’’ Anna Ivanovna 
asked, as her daughter came back to 
where they had sat by the stove, ‘‘ you 
were talking a great while.’’ 

‘“*One who has suffered. Vassili 
Federovitch is dead, and he sent us his 
blessing by this poor man.”’ 

‘* Christ rest him,’’ Anna 
said, with tears. 

Then Paul muttered— 

‘* If Vladimir were dead, we should be 
quite safe.”’ 

Sonya thought of taking him by the 
shoulders and turning him into the road 
to seek the man who was not conquered, 
but she gripped her hands into each 
other, and kept silence, as she had been 
bidden, 


Ivanovna 


— gray 
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HIS OWN TRAP. 


By BURFORD DELANNOY. 


ISAPPOINTMENT — despair help- 
ing—had driven away the majority 
of gold-seekers from Gall Creek; 

the prizes had been so microscopically 
small; the blanks so many. The first 
rush was over. The inevitable ‘* slump ”’ 
had set in. 

In a lonely hut, a miner lay dying. 
By his side sat his chum—so like the 
sick man that, in the dim light of the 
candle, they might, excusably have been 
taken for brothers. 

Suddenly the sick man laughed. The 
mirth—ringing out at a time when the 
creaking of death’s door was being 
waited for—sounded a trifle uncanny. 
Then came speech; brokenly—for the 
man was nearly spent. 

‘*Jem,”’ he said, ‘* you 
troubled with me much longer. I shall 
be ‘off and away’ before to-morrow’s 
sunrise. Whither—God knows. I 
want you, when I am gone, to write my 
people. My people!’’ He laughed 
again. ‘‘ Seventeen years since I left 
home; since I set eyes on one of them. 
Funny for a man to throw himelf out 
of the lap of luxury into the slavery of 
the goldfields—isn’t it? I did it. And 
you can guess, I suppose that there was 
a woman at the bottom of it. You’ve 
known me as Charlie Field—really, I 
am Francis Maltravers 

‘* The advertisement,’’ the other man 
broke in, ‘‘ that I read out——’’ 

‘‘From the Canadian World,’’ the 
sick man interrupted. ‘‘ Yes. The 
description struck you as fitting me— 
even after all these years. And, in a 
way, it fitted you, too. I was able to 
kill your suspicions by saying that. 
Yes, I am the man they are advertising 
for all over the world. The heir, now 
my two brothers are dead, to a hundred 
thousand pounds. Someone follows me 
—who, I don’t know and don’t care. 
But whilst my death isn’t recorded, 
they’ll be kept out of the inheritance— 
understand? ”’ 

** Quite.”’ 


‘ 


won’t be 


** Then, when I’ve turned my face to 
the wall, Jem, write to the family 
lawyer, will you? You'll see his name 
and address footing the advertisement. 
Enclose what proofs you can of my 
death. Send him the letters and things 
you’ll find in my pocket-book. They’ll 
suffice. Promise? ”’ 

** I promise.”’ 

**And I’ve never known you break 
your word, Jem. Your hand, old man. 
A final grip. I’m going to turn over to 
sleep now. And I guess it will be the 
long, long sleep that knows no 
waking.”’ 

It proved so. Inside an hour, the 
quick, laboured breathing quietened 
down; then altogether ceased. Francis 
Maltravers was dead. 

The hour was one full of thought for 
Jem. He had never been a “lucky ”’ 
miner; had always counted himself well 
off if he washed out enough dust to keep 
body and soul together. The plums— 
the nuggets—were not for him. 

Now there was a hundred thousand 
pounds going a-begging. To be had for 
the asking—by a man who chanced to 
resemble Francis Maltravers and pos- 
sessed the pocket-book of proofs ! 

Those Jem examined, taking them 
from the dead man’s jacket. As he 
turned over the discoloured, worn-at- 
the-edges pieces of paper, and remem- 
bered that seventeen years had passed 
since Francis Maltravers had been seen 
by any member of his family, his heart 
was filled with hope. 

A hundred thousand pounds! What 
could he not do with it. A new life in a 
new country—good-bye to the old toil- 
ing, moiling days of poverty in which 
he had more than once wanted bread— 
to say nothing of the absence of butter. 
It was a big temptation. He determined 
to take the risks. 

It looked so easy, too. They had been 
almost the last two men left on the 
ground; the signs of approaching 
winter had scared the others off. 
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Two men shall be working in the 
field; the one shall be taken and the 
other left. Who was to know which 
had been taken? Beyond himself, only 
one could have told, and on that one’s 
lips the for ever silencing finger of 
Death rested. 

Slipping the book into his pocket, he 
approached the body again. There was 
something else, inside the shirt, he 
knew. It was not difficult to discover ; 
a locket, depending from a chain round 
the neck, worn next the flesh. Detach- 
ing it, Jem opened the case and 
examined it beneath the candle. The 
face revealed was doubtless that of the 
““woman who had been at the 
of it.’’ 

A noise without 
in astonishment. 


bottom 


made him look up, 
Late as the hour was, 
someone was tramping towards the hut. 
A moment later the door was flung open 
and a appeared on_ the 
threshold. He lost no time in courtesies 
but asked : 

“Is this 
shanty? ”’ 

Jem drew in a quick breath. They 
had traced the advertised-for man then 
—at last! How fortunate, for him, that 
the real man had died an hour ago. He 
answered, readily enough : 

““Yes. I am Francis Maltravers. 
But I don’t know how you traced me.’’ 

‘““When you were masquerading 
under the alias of Charlie Field? No. 
I guess it is a bit of surprise for you. 
] have found you at last.’’ 

‘© Well? ”’ 


stranger 


Francis Maltravers’ 


Jem broke the silence, interrogatively 
—it was getting on his nerves a little. 
The stranger had approached closer and 
stood with eyes glowing like coals of 
fire, alternately shifting from the face in 
the locket to Jem’s own. 

In those eyes it seemed that the fire 


of madness was burning. But before 
Jem’s hand could reach his hip and grip 
the revolver that lay in the pocket there, 
the stranger said, warningly : 

** Hands up!”’ 

Jem’s hands shot up above his head. 
He was swift in obedience, because he 
found himself looking into the barrel of 
the stranger’s shooting-iron. 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN 
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**You’ve forgotten me,’’ the man 
continued. ‘‘ Maybe, seventeen years 
has altered me. When ruin comes to a 
man, it does change him. And I’ve 
worked hard during those seventeen 
years—ever seeking, ever trying to 
find you. And now, curse you, we meet 
—face to face.’’ 

‘*'Who are you?’ 

The words stumbled from Jem’s lips. 
There was nothing of the coward in 
him. He would have faced any living 
thing—but a madman ! 

“Who?” The stranger laughed— 
that peculiar, high-toned merriment that 
makes the chance visitor to an asylum 
pray for ‘*Look at the 
picture you were gloating over when I 
came in—lying there in front of you 
now. My wife! I am Jack Mayne 
the man whose wife you ruined; whose 
life you ruined, who swore an 
oath, beside her dead body, to give you 
ten seconds to say your prayers in when 
we met.”’ 

** Tt’s—it’s all a mistake! ”’ 

** IT guess so. 


deafness. 


too; 


But we’re going to set 
it right—here Ten seconds I 
said. When I’ve counted ten, I shall 
pull this trigger. One.’’ 

‘“T am not Fran—’’ 

<“T06;"" 


now. 


’ 


‘* It’s all a mistake, I tell you.’ 

‘** Three.’’ 

‘**For God’s 
not 


listen. I’m 


sake, 
” 
** Four.’”’ 


‘* You’re mad ! Maltravers 
dead 
“pee.” 
‘* Look for vourself, over there— 
“a. 
** Good God, 


” 


” 


” 


man! Can’t you see 
I’m not—— 

** Seven.”” 

** Only an hour ago he— 

** Eight.’’ 

‘* You'll never forgive yourself, when 
vou find——’’ 

** Nine.” 

‘“I’m not—for God’s sake, listen—”’ 

“_," 

There followed a report, that shook 
the little roughly put together shanty. 
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The upraised hands fell, and the body echo of the first shot. 
rolled off the barrel it had been seated 
on, to the earthen floor—dead. 

Anyone in the neighbourhood might 
have thought the sound that followed an 


But it was not. 
The trigger had been pulled a second 
time—with the same deadly effect-—and 
Jack Mayne, in turn, crumpled in a 
heap to the ground. 


Love’s Garden. 


By DOROTHY SERGEANT. 


My heart a garden is whereof the key 

Is thine, to reign in undisputed right, 

And each fresh flower that shall greet thy sight 
Is but some token of my love for thee. 


When thou art spent from life’s brutality, 
Here may’st thou wander where Hope’s beacon gleams, 
Meet thy ideals, realise thy dreams, 


And walk awhile amid my thoughts of thee. 








DAIMLERS IN INDIA. 
THE DAIMLER COMPANY ARE DOING BIG BUSINESS WITH THEIR CARS IN INDIA. 
THE FIVE CARS SHOWN RECENTLY REACHED BOMBAY FOR DELIVERY. 





CARAVAN NOTES. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


The cost of taking a holiday in a 
caravan is a matter of much importance 
_ to many, and we are con- 

—_ tinually being asked questions 
‘concerning it. It is naturally 

quite impossible to lay down any rules 
or give any hard and fast limits to what 
expenditure should be or what it should 
not be. One person in a caravan will 
travel so luxuriously as to spend in the 
number of pounds sterling what another 
person will spend in the same number 
of shillings. Still, some actual figures 
of what Members of the Caravan Club 
have spent are available. Three men 
hired a van for £7 a month. The horse 
cost 12s. 6d. a week, and its keep 
averaged about the same amount a 
week. The first week of the trip 
entailed expenses of £3. 15s., including 
camping fees. Roughly, therefore, the 
cost of a week was £5. 15s. for the three 
caravanners, or some £1. 10s. 6d. each 
per week. But as a good deal of money 


was spent on things which would have 
lasted longer than the first week, the 
cost, each person, per week, would work 


out below as cost for board and 
lodging. 

Another example is fairly illustrative : 
Four girls toured for a month in Derby- 
shire, and they found the total for each 
person reached 30s. a week. This in- 
cluded everything. The actual food 
came out at ros. each, and the share of 
van and horse 12s. 6d., while extras were 
7s. 6d. 

In another case we know of; four 
economically-minded men travelled in a 
van, and they found their expenses, 
without taking into account cost of van 
and horse, which belonged to one of the 
party, came to exactly 4s. 11d. each a 
day. But as we have said, some travel 
luxuriously, with a good cellar of cham- 
pagne and port swung beneath the floor, 
or snugly reposing in a neat stowaway 
recess at the top of the van, and the 
expenses of such ’vanners may run into 
pounds a day. 
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30s. 


At the moment of writing this para- 
graph (the middle of April), all indica- 
The tions point to a_ successful 
Coronation Coronation Week ‘‘ Meet ”’ 
Week Meet. at Coulsdon. The sugges- 
tion was launched by the Council of the 
Caravan Club, with no little reserve of 
hopefulness, that enough members to 
ensure success might find a pitch near 
London at that festive season a sufficient 
inducement to bring their house with 
them. The Club, however, is always 
compelled to contend with this initial 
difficulty in getting its members to- 
gether—the fact that they are too widely 
separated. Two hundred and twenty or 
thirty members scattered all over the 
United Kingdom can never be got to- 
gether in large numbers, however keen 
their interest may be, But this was to 
be a very special occasion. The loyal 
regard of the whole country and our 
natural fondness for magnificent spec- 
tacle would be concentrated on London 
for the week commencing with the 18th 
of June. So much so that ordinary 
accommodation is sure to be greatly cur- 
tailed and proportionately expensive. 
Hence, an opportunity arose whereby 
caravanners could combine the pleasures 
of van life with a visit to the metropolis, 
and both escape the crowded city at 
night, and be at no greater expense than 
on an ordinary tour. But would mem- 
bers to any considerable extent avail 
themselves of the opportunity? At any 
rate, it seemed worth trying. Sir James 
Moody, the new chairman of the Coun- 
cil, whose hospitality at the Coulsdon 
“* Meet ’’ last July is so warmly remem- 
bered, took the project up with alacrity. 
The same pitch was secured by the 
courtesy of Mr. Turner, the owner. 
Reply post-cards were sent out to all 
members in the British Isles, and the 
responses have been pouring in ever 
since. With what result? We are 
practically assured of an encampment of 
elevan caravans, and nine tents, and 
this number may be increased by June. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


THE wealthy old uncle had consented 
to join a Christmas gathering of the 
family, at which several married 
nephews or neices were present with 
their progeny. The day had naturally 
been given over largely 
to the enjoyment of the 
children, and the old 
bachelor had endured the 
pandemonium with an 
increasing but suppressed 
annoyance. His exas- 
peration at length found 
an outlet. As the oldest 
member of the family, he 
was requested, at dinner, 
to propose the toast of 
the children. He ac- 
quiesced and rose to his 
feet. ‘‘I raise my glass,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to that much 
calumniated man, _ the 
good and wise King 
Herod.”’ 


‘*Weissbach,’’ we read 
in the prospectus of a 
Swiss hotel, ‘‘is the 
favourite place of resort 
for those who are fond 
of solitude. Persons in 
search of solitude are, 
in fact, constantly flock- 
ing here from the four 
quarters of the globe.”’ 


‘*Look here, Jane,”’ + 
said the mistress, stern- 
ly ; ‘‘ this chair is simply 
thick with dust.’’ 

** So it is, mum,’’ an- 
swered the imperturbable 
maid - of-all- work. ‘‘ I 
expect no one ‘as sat on 
it lately.*’ 


her.”’ 


Critic (as the composer plays his latest 
work): ‘* Very fine indeed! But what 
is the interpretation of that passage that 
sends a cold shiver down the spine?” 

Composer : ‘‘ Ah! I’m glad it has the 
intended effect. That’s where the wan- 


fir enf 1% 
i 


oY vr lies 


derer is presented with the hotel bill.’’ 
‘* Personally,’’ said the wag, ‘‘ I’m in 


favour of a milk diet. I lived exclu- 
sively on milk for a whole year, and it 


it ( 
j hy 


> 
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# 
- 
: 
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i 
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THE GENTLEMAN ON Top: ‘“‘ Kape where ye are, Pat, and it’s 
meself will tell your woife ye died a true hero an’ loving 


has agreed well 
hasn’t it?” 
‘It certainly has, remarked the phy- 
sician ; ‘‘ but was that recently ?”’ 
‘*Not exactly recently,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ In fact, it during the 
first year of my life.” 


enough with me, 


was 
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‘*Tommy,”’ 
said his big 
S18 tet, 
‘‘you’re a 
regular glut- 
ton. How 
can you eat 
so much?’’ 

“Don’t 
know. I 
suppose it’s 
just good 
luck.”’ 





Dolly was 
not quite six 
when her 
mother 
boughta 
flock of nine 
Ply mouth 
Rock hens 
and a roos- 
ter, and dili- 
gently ex- 
plained to 
Dolly that 
the rooster 
was the 

papa nen 
and the rest 
were all 
“mamma 
hens.’ 
After two 
or three 
days of con- 
finement, to 
accu stom 
them to 
their new 
coop, they 
were let out 
to wander 


about the yard, and Dolly was set to 


watch them. 


nicely, but the rooster showed a ten- 
to wander 
neighbour’s chicken-yard. Dolly chased 


dency 


Wire (hotly) : ‘‘ You insinuate that I 
don’t know how to cook! 
prove that in court ?’’ 
HUSBAND : 
tunately, I have swallowed the evidence.”’ 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 





Could you tired and out of patience. 


her back for a minute, 


‘“No, my dear. Unfor- 





ROBERT: ‘‘ Smuggled a bull pup in with ’im, yer Honour, 
and it’s swallered the Court Testament.”’ 

His HONOUR: Well, well! Don’t waste the time of the Court. 
Tell him to kiss the bull pup, and let’s get on.” 


The hens stayed together 





into the next-door 
might of their muscles. 


him back time and again, until she was 








She turned 


and when she 
looked around there were the hens up by 
the coop, while the rooster was sedately 


pacing 
across the 
garden to- 
ward the 
next yard. 


Dolly 
stamped her 
foot on the 
ground 
and scream- 
ed, ‘‘Come 
back here! 
Come back 
to your own 
family !”’ 
The rooster 
pro ceeded 
with perfect 
e q uanimity. 
Dolly watch- 
ed him with 
a look of 
utter dis- 
gust. Then 
her mother 
heard her 
say very 
emphatically 
in an under- 
tone : 

*T eats 
just like you 
men, any- 


?? 


way! 





**Heavens ! 
there’s a 


party of 
Germans 
coming in. 


Waiter !”’ 
“Terr 
**Give my 

compli- 

ments to the 


orchestra, and ask them to play as loud 
as possible during the soup course.”’ 


Two men were boasting about the 
Said one :— 





THE HUMOUR 


‘* Every morning, before breakfast, I 
take a bucket and pull up sixty gallons 
of water from the well.’’ 

‘*A mere detail,’’ said the other. 
‘* Every morning before breakfast, | 
take a boat and pull up the river.’’ 


** T suppose 
mental 
dear ?”’ 

wee 
hair.”’ 

** But he’s still alive ?’’ 

‘* Yes, but his hair is all gone.’”’ 


you 
memento in 


carry 
that 


some senti- 
locket, my 


it’s a lock of my husband’s 


The sermon that morning had been on 
the subject of repentance, and mother 
always made a point of catechising her 
small daughter afterwards to see if she 
had been attending to the preacher. 

** Now, Gladys. What must you do 
before your sins can be forgiven ?’’ 

** Sin, mother,’’ was the logical reply. 


OF THINGS. 


' 
HE: ‘‘ Old Toper was very bad the 
other night and his wife wanted to 


send for a doctor.”’ 
SHE: ‘* Really? ” 


HE: Yes. 


And he declined and asked 


for a snake-charmer.”’ 


‘* And so you left your last place through having 


had words with your mistress? ”’ 

“Well, mum, not words, mum 
you might call werds, mum. 
as one lady might to another,”’ 


not adzactly what 
I only spoke to her same 


‘* Dora, would you be 
willing to marry a man who 
had still to make his way in 
the world, and who had 
little else to offer you but his 
devoted love ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, Gerald, if I 
cared enough for him; but 
at present I don’t know of 
such a man. Very cold 
weather, isn’t it ?”’ 


** Now, gentlemen,” said 
the auctioneer, ‘‘ I offer you 


a superb Velasquez, the 
finest work that ever came 
from the master’s hand.”’ 

There were no bids. 

**Well, gentlemen, I have 
here a beautiful Titian by 
the same artist. Any 
offers ?”’ 


THE PROFESSOR, conclud- 
ing a history lecture, was 
indulging in one of those 
rhetorical climaxes in which 
he delighted, when the hour 
struck, The students began 





THE 


CONVIVIAL BARBER: ‘“‘ Why, that’s another little cut, isn’t 


st. six? ** 
TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE: 
again, Jevons, I fear.”’ 


“It is, indeed. 


CONVIVIAL BARBER: ‘ Yes, it does make the skin tender, 


don’t it, sir? ” 


to slam down the movable arms of their 
lecture chairs and to prepare to leave. 
THE PROFESSOR, annoyed at the in- 
terruption of his flow of eloquence, helo 
up his hand : 
‘Wait just one minute, gentlemen. 
I have a few more pearls to cast.” 


O_p Lapy: ‘‘ Nearly been drowned 
three times, have you? Dear, 
dear! What were your feelings, I 
wonder? ”’ 

Tue Sat: ‘‘ Same each time, lady.’ 

Op Lapy: ‘‘ Just the same on each 
occasion? How very strange. What 
were they ?’’ 

Tue Satt: ‘‘ Wet, mum.,”’ 


’ 


HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


Tue Lopcer: ‘‘ Good 
morning. Did you ever 
see anything so unsettled 
as the weather has been 
lately, Mrs. Brown?”’ 

THe Lanpiapy: ‘Well, 
there’s your bill, Mr. 
Jones.” ———_— 

GEORGE (to landlord’s 
daughter) : ‘‘If you refuse 
me I shall hang myself 
to-night on the signboard 
in front of your house.’’ 

‘*Now, George, don’t 
be so stupid. You know 
very well that father said 
he wouldn’t have you hang- 
ing round here after dark.’”’ 


The bald epicure had 
dropped his caviare-on- 
toast. To let it lie seemed 
sinful. Stealthily, he 
stooped to pick it up. His 
absent-minded neighbour 
felt a slight touch on his 
arm. He turned, and, 
perceiving the bald pate 
on a level with his elbow, 
imagined a plate under- 
neath it. ‘“No, thank 
you, waiter,’?’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘no melon, Ill 
have a little pineapple.”’ 


It’s the drink 


ENGLISH Miss: ‘‘ I saw 


sister Marie last 
evening. She looked so 
pale and tired. Is she delicate?” 
FRENCH MADEMOISELLE: “‘ But, no; 
there is no one so indelicate as Marie.”’ 


your 


‘*T love cake!’’ said Johnnie, feel- 
ingly, leaving the iceing till the last. 
‘It’s awful nice !”’ 

‘* You shouldn’t say you love cake,”’ 
corrected mamma, ‘‘ you should say like. 
And don’t say awful; say very. And 
say good instead of nice. Now, see if 
you can repeat the sentence correctly.”’ 

‘*T like cake,’’ repeated Johnnie duti- 
fully ; ‘‘ it is very nice.”’ 

‘* That’s better, dear.’’ 

‘* Yes, mamma,’’ replied Johnnie, 
‘but it sounds just as if I was talking 
about bread and butter.”’ 





MAGAZINE POSTAL REFORM. 


HE nuisance of red tape, which 
seems to be inseparable from our 
modern complex organisation of 

government, is very much in evidence in 
the matter of magazine postal rates. A 
journal that is published daily or weekly, 
and that by printing in its pages a small 
proportion of news—under which name 
is included topical illustrations, or 
humorous comment upon current events 
—can obtain registration as a news- 
paper, is carried to any part of the 
United Kingdom for the sum of one 
halfpenny, no matter how heavy or 
bulky it may be. A _ paper which is 
published less frequently than once a 
week, on the other hand, must travel by 
letter-post, and is charged for by weight 
at the rate of 4d. a pound. Under this 
arbitrary and unreasonable distinction, 
the unfortunate monthly or fortnightly 


magazine, which attains that weight 


must pay eight times the rate of a weekly 
contemporary of even heavier bulk. The 
class of literature so penalised includes 


the great Reviews, the numerous 
monthly magazines, and the many scien- 
tific and trade journals which do not 
choose to undertake the expensive and 
unnecessary step of weekly publication 
Their growth is thus hindered and the 
diffusion of a most useful and instructive 
form of literature is greatly restricted. 
The excessive rate levied upon the 
postage of magazines is almost peculiar 
to England. In spite of the vaunted 
perfection of her postal organisation, her 
magazines pay a higher charge for car- 
riage than any other civilised country. 
The American magazine proprietors en- 
joy a cheap postage on their publications 
of only one halfpenny per pound. 
Canada has advanced still further. Her 
rate for long-distance carriage is a far- 
thing a pound, one-sixteenth of our own 
exaction, while she undertakes the de- 
livery of printed matter within a distance 
of 300 miles for one-eighth of a penny 
to the pound. It is surely a somewhat 


humiliating reflection that a young 
country like Canada, with its scattered 
population and comparatively unde- 
veloped communications, should be so 
far ahead in enterprise of the compact 
Mother Country with her multitudinous 
railway lines and her facilities for cheap 
carriage. 

The Post Office meets all remon- 
strances with the inevitable reply that any 
lowering of the rates would result in a 
loss. This has been the objection to 
every scheme of Postal Reform since the 
days of Rowland Hill and penny post- 
age. The loss is purely temporary, and 
is quickly counterbalanced by a -vast 
increase in business, which can be con- 
ducted through the existing channels 
with little increase of cost. It would 
be so with magazines. When the postal 
rate is lowered their circulation will in- 
crease, and within a very few years this 
increase in postal business will compen- 
sate for the reduced receipts from each 
individual copy. 

Moreover, this refusal to remove an 
injustice on the ground of prospective 
loss comes ill from an institution which 
last year made a net profit of nearly 
£;5,000,000. It would seem that a slight 
decrease in these enormous gains would 
be justified by lightening the rates in 
many directions. The whole gist of the 
matter lies in the fact that the Post Office 
has become the milch-cow of the ex- 
chequer. The intention of the institution 
should surely be to provide the country 
with the greatest possible postal 
efficiency at the lowest possible rates. 
There is no justification for a large 
profit in its working. As it is, however, 
the primary function of the Post Office 
is that of a vast machine for the levying 
of indirect taxation, and consequently its 
first aim is to ensure a substantial excess 
of receipt over expenditure. The taxa- 
tion thus levied falls upon the most in- 
dustrious portion of the community. 

The uncompromising attitude of the 
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postal authorities is rendered still more 
condemnable when it is remembered that 
lower rates have already come into force 
between* the United Kingdom and 
Canada, and that a magazine can be sent 
from London to Vancouver for one- 
fourth the amount charged from London 
to Manchester. The concession was 
granted in 1906 after Canada had applied 
repeatedly without success. Year after 
year she was met by the old reply—‘‘ It 
will result in a loss.’’ Meanwhile the 
American magazines were able to cap- 
ture two-thirds of the market. At last 
the British authorities surrendered, and 
in 1909 the new rates for printed matter 
came into force. The result was that 
in one year the weight of magazines and 
other print which passed from England 
to the Dominion increased nearly three- 
fold, 

It must also be remembered that 
magazines are powerful factors in pro- 
moting letter postage, which is admit- 
tedly the chief source of profit to the 
Post Office. The Agricultural Economist 
and Horticultural Review furnishes 
some useful statistics to illustrate this. 
In the past year the postage expended 
on the paper itself was £679, while that 
expended on letters in connection with 
the paper was £2,795. If we calculate 
a return letter for each one sent out, we 
see that the magazine has_ brought 
45,590 worth of profitable business to 
the Post Office. Added to this is the 
vast correspondence that results from 
the numerous advertisements in such 
publications, The Woman’s World of 
Chicago took the trouble to ascertain 
the extent of the postage resulting from 
its advertisements in one single issue. 
Only 42 per cent. of its enquiries were 
answered, but even this limited response 
showed that business to the amount of 
£8,000 had accrued to the Post Office 
through the paper’s advertisements, 
which was nearly ten times the amount 
spent on the actual postage of the maga- 
zine. These two instances show that 
the magazines bring a very handsome 
profit to the postal revenue, and ob- 


viously, if the circulation of magazines 
was allowed to increase by the removal 
of the present unjust rates, the amount 





MAGAZINE POSTAL REFORM 


of this correspondence which is brought 
about through their instrumentality 
would also increase proportionately. 

The argument of the authorities is 
then entirely unsupportable. The same 
objection was offered by the American 
authorities, and has been discredited by 
experience. In 1897 there was a deficit 
on the American Post Office of nearly 
two and a half million pounds. In that 
year the cheap magazine rates came 
into force. ‘There has been no other 
reform since to disturb calculations ; yet 
in 1902 the deficit had sunk to little over 
half a million pounds ; which would seem 
to argue that the reduced rate has 
resulted in profit rather than loss. 
Canada, also, in spite of its almost 
infinitesimal magazine rates, can make a 
profit of £100,000 a year on its Post 
Office. 

It must be admitted that the reviews, 
magazines, trade journals, etc., in spite 
of black sheep, which may occasionally 
stray into the fold, play a great part tn 
promoting the intellectual activity and 
moral elevation of our people. The 
present burdensome charges hinder the 
diffusion of these publications, and while 
the number of journals carried by our 
Post Office has remained almost station- 
ary during the last ten years when com- 
pared with the growth of population, the 
number circulated through the post in 
the United States has increased six- 
fold. 

It is high time that energetic measures 
were taken to move the authorities from 
their obstinate and uncompromising atti- 
tude. The first step has already been 
taken. Under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Economist a meeting was 
held on April 6th, which was attended by 
representatives of all the more important 
publications which suffer from the inor- 
dinate magazine postal rates. After an 
enthusiastic discussion, it was resolved 
that a formal protest should be lodged, 
and that an active campaign should be 
commenced in the press, for which pur- 
pose funds should be raised and the help 
of the daily and weekly journals invited. 
We earnestly hope that the agitation 
will result in the removal of a very unjust 
burden. 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


HE All-British Shopping Week just 
T closed was an unqualified suc- 
cess from several standpoints. 

If, however, it served no other purpose, 
it had the effect of convincing even the 
most sceptical of the great variety and 


superior quality of articles of home 
production. 
Ribbons, laces, lawns and silk of 


British make were in great profusion to 
say nothing of corsets equal to the best 
French make; while boots, shoes, and 
stockings and lingerie of British manu- 
facture more than held their own. 

Of course Scotland was well repre- 
sented, and a charming display of home- 
spuns, tartans and tweeds were shown; 
while Ireland was conspicuous by her 
wonderful laces, which took the form of 
collars, jabots, centrepieces and spreads. 

To my mind, however, the display of 
British carpets was the most wonderful ; 
as the marvellous productions of British 
looms possessed all of those qualities of 
texture and appearance which in my 
ignorance I had described to 
and Turkish ingenuity. It is to be 
hoped that the education of the public 
in such matters will not cease with this 
six day effort, as it has been shown con- 
clusively that most everything useful and 
ornamental in the matter of apparel and 
house furnishings is, to say the least, 
‘just as good,’’ even if made in dear 
foolish, old Britain. 


Persian 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 


Just at the moment everybody is busy 
buying smart hats for the season, and 


certainly there are many 
Smart 


Millinery. 
rom, 


There is an unaccountable fascination 
in the hats of the freakish persuasion 
this year. When off, they look perfectly 
ridiculous, but as soon as they are put 
on a charming wearer, they attain a 
charm that is extremely bewitching. 

E 


delightful models to choose 


A smart model which I saw yesterday 
was of black tagal straw bound with a 
wide band of a very coarse straw in a 
bright shade of blue, and a large stiff 
delphimium in a vivid shade of pink 
with black centres was placed in an up- 
right position at the back of the crown, 
which formed the only trimming. 

Charming, indeed, was a second hat, 
turned up at the back and rolled up 
slightly in front, being made of fine, 
dark blue straw, and trimmed lavishly 
with lilac blossom in deep purple shading 
to the palest mauve, tipped with dashes 
of bright red. 





HAT IN 
WITH 


BLACK 
SILVER 

EMBROIDERY, 

AIGRETTE, 


TAGAL, TURNED UP 
AND GOLD 


BLACK 


Another model carried out in deep red 
Tagal straw had a_ decoration of 
scattered sprays of cherries, made of 
red, black, and green velvet. At the 
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back of the hat was placed a large, flat 
bow of black tulle. 

Quite new in the millinery world are 
the turbans made of spotted canvas, 
which are designed for morning wear 





COSTUME IN ROYAL BLUE CASHMERE, 
COAT IN WOOL POPLIN, FASTENED AT 
SIDE BY TWO FLAT SAILOR BOWS. 


tailored suit. As a 
general rule they require no trimming 
but, if liked, a small bunch of bright red 


with the plain 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


roses makes a very charming relief. 
Another decoration of the little black 
and white turban which is so popular, is 
a cluster of yellowish cherries, fashioned 
of padded velvet. 


Hats, with crowns made entirely of 
flowers, promise to have a decided 
vogue, and some lovely colour schemes 
are seen in black and red, cerise and 
blue, and old rose and Empire green. A 
fascinating hat is of fine black crinoline, 
with a crown of scarlet fuschias and a 
lining of red chiffon, 
slightly rolled at 


\ very chic 
spring iS carries’ ¢ 


the brim being 
the left side. 
stume designed for 
it in deep blue cloth, 
the saat being piped with 
cherry colour. Only a small 
band is visible all round the 
bottom of the skirt, the blue being piped 
with silk The coat brings into 
prominence the accessory colour, since 
one of the large and flowing revers is 
covered with cherry satin. The effect 
is, however, modified by a full plissé 
frill of fine, white lawn, which falls over 
the red revers. The other rever is of 
blue, piped with black, and then cherry, 
a braid edging appearing above both. 
The fronts near the pockets have their 
seems very finely piped with red, and the 
seams at the back show the 
feature. 


A Tailored 
Costume. 


braid. 


same 


An exquisite frock which was seen at 
the theatre is of very pale pink satin, 
and this is covered with an 
overdress of tulle in the 
same colour, which is 
looped up on either side of the jupe and 
bordered with trails of roses, worked 
out in pale pink and silvery green, while 
tiny quiltings of pink bebe ribbon are 
interspersed among the flowers. 

A kind of broad scalloped design is 
introduced into the overdress, while at 
the back and sides, the net is threaded 
underneath with a wide greyish green 
satin ribbon, which is knotted at 
intervals, a line of bugles bordering the 
tunic all round. The corsage is almost 
hidden under a deep berthe of pink net, 
bordered all round with trails of roses 
and green leaves to match the borderie 
on the skirt. 


Evening 
Gowns. 
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Under the berthe is drawn soft, pale 
pink satin, and over that a fold of wide 
grey green ribbon, which is tied on a 
bow in the centre of the front just 
below the bust, while the decolletage is 
hollowed out in a V, and partially filled 
in with flat layers of fine lace. The 
sleeves are of tulle and embroidered on 
each side with a spray of tiny pink roses 
and green leaves. 

One other gown equally attractive is 
of white satin, veiled with a long tunic 
of embroidered 


grass green ninon de 
soie, having the upper part closely 
covered with white net, intermingled 


with silver. The bodice is draped on 
one side with green chiffon and on the 
other with a white crystal net, whilst at 
the waist it is finished with a wide, silver 
cord 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


There seems to be quite a furore for 
Chinese embroidery of all kinds and 
conditions. No piece, how- 
ever tiny, should be over- 
looked, for if it is not 
sufficient to make a guimpe or cuffs it 
can be made _ into 
decorate a 


The craze for 
Embroidery. 


several buttons to 
chiffon blouse or a 
pretty bag for evening wear. 

A pretty idea for light, filmy dresses 
is the sash of Chinese embroidery, tied 
into a knot at the back and having two 
long ends. These sashes are quite 
narrow, being at the most four inches 
in width, but with such brilliant colour- 
ing a wide sash would look—well, a 
little startling, to say the least. 

The leather belt is again high in favour, 
but this season it 


lace or 


is the coat, and not 
the skirt which has the belt, 
a narrow piece of brightly 
coloured leather, providing 
relief to the dark ex- 
It is studded with brass nails 


On Belts. 


a note of 
amples. 
for an inch or two, and then disappears 
beneath a strap of galon to issue forth 
again in a new colour, each end of the 
belt having the colour relief introduced. 

These new belts lend a very chic 
effect to the coats they accompany, and 
promises to be very popular as the 
season advances, 


The wearing of fur close round the 
neck is disapproved of by many of the 
‘* fair sex ’’ because of its 
tendency to render the 
throat tender. To that end 
the tailors have invented the V-shaped 


A Novel 
Waistcoat. 





EVENING GOWN IN PALI 


GOLD SATIN WITH 


SQUARE CUT TRAIN. BODICE AND 
rUNIC OF FILET LACE EMBROIDERED 
IN GOLD. 
waistcoat, which is cut off straight 


across the base of the neck and runs 


down under the first button of the coat. 
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It may be of fur, but velvet or satin is 
generally used lined with chamois or one 
of the rough corded silks that go so well 
with the cloth suits. It is buttoned on 
to the coat so that it can be removed 
on warm days, and is fastened in a 
straight line with small buttons that har- 
monised with those on the costume. 

Red in every shade will be at the top 
of the tree of Fashion, and ornaments 

: of this colour are much in 
— evidence. Buckles, girdles, 
; and fringes are used for 
gowns of all kinds. Those who are the 
happy possessors of garnet jewellery will 
find that the necklace of garnets gives 
just the splash of colour that is needed 
for a white blouse. Coral and turquoise 
jewellery will also be much seen during 
the summer months. 

Some very dainty models have made 
their appearance during the past few 
days. One which I thought 
particularly smart was in 
navy blue in one of the many 
ribbed Japanese shapes, having a dark, 
wood handle, with a knob top set in 
lapis lazuli rimmed in oxidised silver. 

A novelty of the new parasol this 
season is a gauzed lining to give a sort 
of canopy effect when the parasol is 
raised. One with a thick silk cover of 
pale green has a lining of deep, rose 
pink. For the fair motorist there is a 
tiny round parasol with a short handle, 
which can be carried quite easily in a 
car. It is too small to be much affected 
by wind, and shades the eyes niccly. 

A real lace parasol top is always a 
good investment, and can be used re- 
peatedly by changing the lining. Under 
the lace is a layer of chiffon to soften 
the filaments and throw up the pattern. 

Dame Fashion is again introducing 
bordered fabrics. The plain straight 
skirts of the new taffeta 


The Parasol. 


New Fabric k 
that is frocks will have a deep 
Bordered. order round the foot, this 


being in some cases the only trimming 
of the dress; the material is draped so 
that the border forms the ornamentation 
for the bodice and part of the 
sleeves. Silk nets that are woven with 


also 


wide borders of lace deserve a notable 
place among the new fabrics. 


They 
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are particularly fetching over black, and 
look well made over white satin. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


Slice half a bar of laundry soap into a 
pail containing two quarts of water. 
Set the pan on the stove and 
To Soften stir the contents till they 
Harsh Flannel. ; : arses 
are dissolved. Put this into 
a tub of cold water and add four table- 
spoonsful of powdered borax. Soak the 
flannels in this for one night, then wash 
them in the same water. Rinse two or 
three times in cold water and hang out 
to dry. Hot water should never be used. 
To remove a white mark, caused by 
putting a jug of boiling water on an 
oak tray, pour some ordin~ 
ary parafin oil on the spot 
and rub it hard with a soft 
cloth. Then pour on a little 
spirits of wine and rub it dry with 
another cloth. This treatment will 
remove the mark, and the tray will look 
fresh and new. 


To remove a 
white mark 
from a tray. 


A BEAUTY HINT. 


An excellent idea for the girl whose 
arms are too thin and inclined to look 
scarlet is to put on her evening gloves 
for an hour before dinner; their 
influence will be to warm the arms and 
leave them of a delicate colour, and one 
that will match the hands. Massage 
is very good for the arms, and must be 
done daily for ten minutes, using a good 
cold cream or skin food. 


BANANA TRIFLE. 

This is a very simple, sweet and ex- 
cellent for the little ones. Take some 
bananas, some custard, and some straw- 
berry jam. Peel the bananas, 
them, and put a layer of them in a glass 
dish, then a layer of jam, and then 
another layer of bananas. Put the 
custard over, and serve either hot or 
cold with small sponge fingers. 


slice 





AUTOMOBILE 
WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


ITHERTO I have confined my 
notes to motoring on earth, with 
occasional references to that ex- 

citing branch known as motor-boating. 
There is, however, yet another side to 
the sport, one even more piquant and 
thrilling, namely, motoring in the air. 

By way of contrast, then, I give 
briefly a recent experience of mine that 
happened on the Continent, which may 
be interesting to others as it is only a 
privileged few who can hope to have 
such a trip. 

A silence that could be felt reigned 
everywhere. 

The large crowd stood around in a 
hushed mood—unusual for a Latin race 
—gazing at the eager operator as he 
deftly worked at the fragile giant 
destined soon to waft his wings through 
the illimitable ether. 

The weather was cold but fine, and the 
sun flooded the world with light. Far 
away through the stillness came the 
twittering of a bird, while occasionally 
one could hear a dog barking joyously. 

But, excepting these, there were no 
sounds to be heard—none had been for 
the last two minutes—what an eternity 
they seemed ! 

The world waited, it seemed, for the 
revelation of the new mystery, old 
Nature standing aghast at man’s 
temerity in wresting from her the secret 
of flight. We waited, too, longing for 
the moment when that great inanimate 
structure should, poising itself on ready 
wing, ride into the air in graceful 
flight. 


To entrust oneself to so fragile a sup- 





port as the aeroplane seemed folly, in 
cold blood; but then we were at fever 
heat, and reason vanished. 

And the silence grew deeper, ever 
deeper, broken at last by a_ strangled 
exclamation as the motor suddenly be- 
gan humming. 

‘*“Ah! Ah! voila, mais, c’est ‘i 
murmurs a voice, dying away again 
immediately into awed silence. To speak 
in such a tension is impossible, is sacri- 
lege, and human emotions lose their 
force before the great mystery of flight. 

Just when the strain was becoming in- 
supportable the operator touched a 
lever. There was a sudden whirring of 
the propellers, a gasp, and we shot for- 
ward amidst a blur of fields and trees. 
Our involuntary shudder was followed 
by a curious intoxication; one felt im- 
pelled to shout and sing, and all the time 
filled with a deep pity for the ordinary 
humans on the little earth below. 

And in the meantime the ground he- 
haved in a curious fashion, now gyrating 
below us like a gigantic top, now tilting 
up in front or to one side like a drunken 
ship staggering over the ocean. Tall 
trees dashed up to us as if about to 
involve us in their leafy arms, but lean- 
ing to one side, suddenly vanished with 
a murmured “‘ shizh.’’ Even the hills 
below us flattened out strangely as 
we flew over them, their winding roads 
looking so level viewed from our lofty 
position as to make us wonder at the 
trouble our car once had in getting up 
them. 

‘Would you like to go higher?’’ 
roared our guide in our ear—it is im- 
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possible to hear if one does not bawl— 
‘‘ hold tight, then.”’ 

Before we can grasp his meaning the 
huge machine suddenly tilted itself up- 
wards, and with a mighty throbbing of 
the engines and whirring of the propel- 
lers mounted rapidly into the keen air 
till our faces were blue with cold, and 
our clothing distended by the draught. 

‘*Magnifique ! — Hola! Hola! — Bon 
Voyage, Messieurs,’’ struck our ears 
spasmodically as we flew round the 
course, stolid Briton and enthusiastic 
Frank, each expressing his amazement 
in typical manner. 

But though we could hear their cries 
after a fashion, we could not distinguish 
the speakers, for they were merely part of 
one vast blur, spotting the landscape 
giddily waltzing beneath us. 

But in spite of the excited spectators, 
the frightened birds, and the pulsating 
mechanism, one man remained impas- 
sive, our operator, his immobile clean- 
cut face and firm-closed mouth bespeak- 
ing his confident mastery and self-reli- 
ance. The machine was his own child, 
the creature of his mind, and an intimate 
part of himself. No closer relationship 
could be found than that between him 
and it ; each the counterpart of the other, 
each controlled by one great ruling 
passion. 

Still rising, we were soon at an alti- 
tude of 1,000 feet; but the order is 
higher still. 

So, undulating, poising first on one 
wing, then the other, the while the 
machine inclines itself artistically, we 
mounted, mounted, mounted, up towards 
the sky. 

** Two thousand feet; three thousand 
feet !”’ 

It was a giddy height, with nothing 
but a fragile framework between us and 
terra firma. 

‘* Supposing something breaks,’’ we 
thought, ‘‘ it would be a terrible death 

what a shock to the wife when 
ee es 

Our musings 
an abrupt 
tor. 


off his 


were interrupted by 
the opera- 
suddenly flown 


borne away by 


movement. of 
His cap has 
and, 


head, 
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the rushing wind, vanished from 
sight. Instinctively his hand shot 
out to grasp it, the sudden move- 


ment causing the machine to oscillate 
dangerously. 

Our startled exclamation was barely 
uttered before control is regained, and 
the giant bird is again floating grace- 
fully in the air, as if to falter was the 
last thing it could do. 

Presently the cold became _ unbear- 
able ; the sun was setting, and a biting 
wind stung our faces and nipped our ears 
till the pain was exquisite. 

Our guide suffered most, the loss of 
his cap leaving his whole head and face 
unprotected. Tears formed in his eyes, 
small at first, but growing rapidly larger 
as they poured down his face. 

Even this wonderful experience could 
not altogether overcome the torture of 
being hurled, an immovable and defence- 
less object, though frigid space, till 
teeth chatter, bones crack, and stupor 
supervenes. 

But at last, just when we felt we must 
cry out with pain, the flying machine, 
as if of its own volition, swooped grace- 
fully downwards, tilting itself until it 
seems about to bury its head in the 
ground, 

A sudden rush! a lightning dash !— 
Good heavens! we will be killed ! 

At the critical moment a master touch 
brought the great bird under control 
again—as a matter of fact, it had never 
escaped from it—and we glided gently 
to the ground. 

With a barely perceptible jar we 
touched the earth, slowing up as easily 
as atrain would. Stiffly we rose and 
stretched our cramped and _ frozen 
limbs, and were assisted out of the 
machine. 

A buzz of congratulations assailed our 
ears. We had, it seemed, broken the 
record, and the flight would be cele- 
brated through future generations. 

** Monsieur, vous étes un hero; est ce 





que vous .. .?”’ 
But the aviator does not appear to 
hear. He is examining the machine, 


touching it as caressingly as a mother 
would a child. 
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